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FOREIGN EXCHANGE and General Banking 
Business transacted. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED 
DEPOSITS received for One Year or shorter periods 
at rates which will be quoted on application. 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS also opened in Local 
Currency with interest allowed at rates obtainable on 
application. 

The Bank’s Head Office in London undertakes 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business, and claims re- 
——' of British Income Tax overpaid, on terms which 

e ascertained at any of the Branches. 
A. O. SMALL, 
Manager. 
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HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION | CABLES: HONTRANCO SHIPYARD 
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THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Since the. end of the war the ALKA factory has been engaged in meeting the heavy demand 
from markets in which they were established before the war. Thanks to increased production methods, | 


ALKA machines are now available for use in the Far East. 


1831 
tTau!609 Cw. LINKOPING 22 23 1650 Every type of cork disc is avail- 
able from the ALKA concern’s own 
CONGRATULATIONS HONGKONG STOP YOU ARE THE 
COURIRY THE WORLD 10 forests and factories in Portugal 
ADOPT furs MODERW BOTTLE SEALING SYSTEM 
where the best cork’ grows. 


ALKA... 

The Tear-off Cap! No chipped bottle necks! 
Pure Aluminium! No rust! 

Tamper-proof ! Hygienic! 

No openers required! Attractive! 


Thrifty ! 
Bottle Sealing Machines for all capacities and 
per, to the speediest Fully Automatic Cap- 


producing and Bottle-sealing Units capable of 
handling 15,000 bottles per hour. : 


bottles: from the smallest hand-operated cap-— 


...in SWEDEN (a small country of 7 million 
inhabitants) 2,000 million ALKA-caps 
were used last year. This corresponds 
to 1,500 tons of aluminium, and it 
means that 63 caps were torn off each 
second, night and day, the whole year 
through. 


_..-in AUSTRIA, a beer-drinking nation, sixty per- 
cent of all bottled beer is brought on 
the market in ALKA-sealed bottles. 


...in ENGLAND one client alone, the Express 
Dairy Company of London, has now 
bought 60 big fully automatic Combined 
Vacuunm-filling, Cap-making & Bottle- 

sealing ALKA-machines. 


Applications for distribution 


invited from non-represented areas, 


Agents: ELOF HANSSON LTD. 314, Alexandra House, Cables: Alkacap or Elofcork H.K. 
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“OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS . 


While the business recession here has continued 
this year and the outlook for improved conditions 
is not encouraging, world trade is rising and the 
economies of the advanced nations are progressing. 
Provided that there will be no major war there are 


- good reasons for expecting steadily increasing turn- 


over of world trade and rising production and con- 
sumption. The standard of living in the industrially 
advanced nations of the-West is further improving 
in spite of the growing populations there. The 


share of various industrial nations in world trade 


may shift and it seems likely that Japan and Ger- 
many will, to some extent at Britain’s expense, 
continue to expand production and_ exports. 
American production, previously not too favourably 
judged, is now generally believed to be on the rise 
and will remain so for the next few years.. Most en- 
couraging for the Commonwealth and for world 
trade generally has been the strength of sterling 
and the prestige the sterling area has gained in all 
countries, East and West. This was partly due to 
the increased demand in European countries and the 


prosperity enjoyed in that part of the world. This 


demand is expected to keep on rising and American 
demand should also, but to a small extent only, 
improve above current levels. British industrial 
activity has supported the export drive which has 
succeeded to elevate the standard of living in the 
UK to the highest postwar. level. 
bound to continue which also adds to-the firmness 
of sterling and to the generally observed eagerness 


to hold sterling. and utilise it, once again, as the 
world’s principal trading currency. 


The impor- 


This activity is 


tance of US military and various aid expenditure 
in many countries, expected to remain high, must 
be considered another encouraging factor for ex- 
pansion of world trade. Sterling convertibility is 
approaching and should be achieved by or before 
next spring though at first it will only be converti-. 
bility for non-residents which means that within 
the transferable account area (i.e. all countries 
other than dollar and sterling area) one will be 
able to proceed with sterling earned from current .- 
trade as one wishes, including purchases of gold 
and US$. As the second and final step, expected 
to be achieved by the middle of 1956, import licensing 
should be abolished in cooperation with other ex- 
change-sound countries. Already for next year a 
fluctuating sterling/US$ rate, probably within 2.70 
to 2.90 margin (against at present 2.78—2.82), 
could be expected and most of the bureaucratic ex- 
change control could be liquidated. 


Local residents stand to profit from such 
developments but the peculiar conditions under 
which traders and manufacturers have to work 
here may continue to have a depressive effect. 
Our industries which almost entirely exist on 
export sales will have to face ever more determined 
competition from Japan and also from China, and 
the purchases in traditional markets in the East 
may also suffer from progressive expansion of 
factories in Asia. Employment seems to remain 
stagnant so that the annual increase of the labour 
force cannot be absorbed. Retail trade has 
enormously expanded and there is still no sign, in 
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> 
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spite of the recession, for a more reasonable attitude 
on the part of small investors. Prices are moving 
down and profit margins are often precarious. 
Public spending is in the aggregate strong and in- 
comparably higher than elsewhere in the Far East 


but many individual : stores, entertainment com- 


panies etc. do not feel it as there are so many shops 
and entertainment places in Hongkong and their 
numbers are continually rising. How sound the 
economy of the community as a whole is can be 
seen from the very high budget figures, the con- 
tinually rising public revenue and the imposing 
surplus in spite of an ambitious construction pro- 
gramme of Government and a high level of public 
expenditure. 


The Chinese commercial community with how- 
ever quite a few exceptions seem to be suffering 
from the recession and many guilds and trade 


associations have recently stated that the current © 


year so far has been a disappointment and that they 
do not expect any change for the better in the near 
future. The Chinese General Chamber of Com- 
merce, serving as a forum for merchants’ com- 
plaints, have heard many pessimistic opinions and 
appraisals at a recent meeting and some suggestions 


- were advanced for the improvement of the slump. 


The Nam Pak Hong Association, representing 
Chinese dealers in produce, native medicines etc., 
opined that a local trade mission to China might. 
be a way to improvement. Most Chinese traders 
are sceptical about the success of such a trade mis- 
sion as the policies of Peking could not well be 
expected to be changed just to help local dealers 
to make a living; indeed, dealers and middlemen 
are not regarded with special favour in China today. 
There were a few merchant associations who thought 
that the lifting of the strategic goods embargo 


would bring them some business and they suggested | 


that Government here do something about it. 


Should China be permitted to purchase many or all | 


of the so-called strategic articles, such purchasé¢s 
would hardly benefit local wholesale merchants and 
dealers as Peking would buy directly in the world 
capitals and industrial centres. While on one hand 


Chinese merchants were hoping for more trade with ~ 
‘China, others claimed that the recent.and continuing 
‘dumping’ of Chinese textiles has made heavy in-. 


roads in their business and local textile exporters 
stated that apart from stiffer Japanese competition, 
felt everywhere in Southeast Asia, now the Chinese 
competition is not only affecting harmfully local 
spinners, weavers and other textile manufacturers 
but also exporters as many overseas contacts have 
now turned to buying Chinese made goods. Another 
trade association (General Merchandise) was of the 
opinion that there was hardly any hope of selling 
consumer. goods to China in view of the virtual 
import embargo enforced by Peking; besides the 
purchasing power in China had sunk to a very low 
level. 


Quite a few associations went on record. 
stating that direct business between Peking and. 
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of chances doing ‘normal’ business. What once was 
regarded. as ‘normal’ is, certainly in Peking, re- 
garded if not as vicious so at least as -.detrimental 
to a “people’s ecqnomy”. In their struggle to keep 
their businesses going, many merchants and their 
associations have interpreted, no -doubt with great 
diffidence, the British Labour Party visit to Peking 
as heralding a‘ period of increased trade between 
Hongkong and China. The Chinese General 
Chamber of Commerce, like so many other trade 
organisations, have no definite suggestions to make 
which could possibly lead to better business of the 


large and often redundant number of their mem-~ 


bers; but it has been noted that the UN. strategic 
goods embargo has been one of the sources of the 
local recession and that Japanese competition and 
Chinese ‘dumping’ have aggravated the trade situa- 
tion here. 


To SAIGON 

BANGKOK, RANGOON, CALCUTTA, 
SINGAPORE, HAIPHONG, HANOI, 
MANILA, JESSELTON, SANDAKAN, 
LABUAN. 


. . . @ British airline, with British Pilots and Main- 
tenance Engineers; and able, as a regional service, 

to offer low fares with a very high standard of © 
comfort, efficiency and punctuality. 


Passages, call 56260, 34149, 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. and major tourist <gents. 


Freight. call 58948 


Se 


Western industries and suppliers had deprived them HK om ra 
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duty revenue. 


backwash of the Japanese occupation. 
because of the heavy expenditure on defensive measures 
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BETTER COMMUNICATIONS MALAYA 


. Transport communications, a key factor in the develop- 


“ment of the Federation of Malaya, are getting their biggest 


overhaul in two decades. A sprawling country, the Federa- 
tion has the finest transport system in South East Asia. 
Gocds and passengers can move to almost any) habitated 
corner of the country without inordinate difficulty but per- 
haps not speedily by modern standards. Comfort and speed 
for passengers, safety and speed for goods, have dictated 


the expenditure of millions of dollars on road, rail and 


air services. , 


The Federation of Malaya inherited good transport 
services from the infant rubber and tin industries at the 
turn of the century. Roads and railways had to be built 


to carry bulky rubber sheets and heavy tin, ore to the 
coast and they were provided by government from export 
The communications network built over a 
period of 50 years on the skeleton network has survived by 
improvisation and makeshift the Japanese occupation of 
Malaya and the six-year-old campaign against the terrorists. 
But efficiency was impaired by the double catastrophe and 
only in the last two years has it been possible to make a 
start with the heavier rehabilitation work which was the 
Lack of money 


against armed communist terrorism and the dangers of 
working on lonely stretches of read or in jungle had effec- 
tively stopped work since 1948. 


Hardest hit all round has been the Malayan Railway, 
a quasi-gevernment organisation. It lost huge quantities 
of rolling stock and locomotives during the Japanese occupa- 
tion and in the “black days’ of 1951 had difficulty in pro- 
viding sufficient locomotives to maintain normal services. 
Some were no sooner out of the workshops than they were 
damaged again by communist derailment. Now, after a 
concentrated effort, ‘luxury’? coaches for all classes are 
replacing pre-war, rickety rolling stock while the locomotive 


position is improving. Proudest achievement has been the © 
courageous re-opening of, the east coast railway, connecting 


the undeveloped east coast of Malaya to the prosperous west 
coast, through the mountain “backbone’’, for the first time 
since the war. At one time 150 policemen guarded the 
construction gangs as they slowly forced their way through 
some of the wildest and most remote jungle in Malaya. 
From 1947 to 1953, the railwaymen put back 200 miles 
of rail taken by the Japanese for the Siamese railway and 
repaired over 30 large and small bridges (one 500 feet 
long)) which had been damaged by either the Japanese or 
the Allies. The difficulties of the remote territory and of 
the need to guard against attack were heightened by the 
world shortage of steel. The re-building of the line cost 
M.$25,000,000 but today air-conditioned carriages take pas- 
sengers to the east coast while the prospect of certain and 
swift communications has sharpened interest in undeveloped 
areas on the east coast, . 


Malayan roads are of a higher standard than in most 
South-East Asian countries. Only estate and small village 
by-roads are unmetalled. But the road system is ageing and 
is today hardly adequate for a forward looking road trans- 
port industry which is lustily expanding. ) 
years M.$25,000,000 is to be spent on re-building nearly 100 
bridges which are major bottlenecks and ithe cause of a 
high proportion of accidents. 
spent on straightening out the narrow winding stretches of 
the main north-south trunk road which add several miles 


many parts of Malaya through scores of tiny airstrips. 


In the next few | 


Another $15,000,000 is being © 


to the distances between some towns and slow traffic to a 
crawl. In a few years’ time, in conjunction with by-passes 
of congested towns, it is hoped to have a 50 mp.h. road 
running from Singapore 550 miles north to Penang. 

| Biggest road building task facing the Public Works 
Department is, as with the railway, the linking of the east 
and west coasts. At a cost of $135,000,000 it is planned to 


build a wide, strategic road which will be up to 50 mph. 


standards. The biggest single slice of this task has already 
been completed and will be opened shortly—a 15 mile cut 
through deep jungle and swamp which has been made in 
two years. It was made possible only by the use of giant 
earth moving equipment which pushed jungle covered 
hillocks into swamps. Even so, some of the swamps proved 
unbridgeable after tons of earth had been pushed into them 
without making any impression. Here the engineers were 
forced to divert the road elsewhere. This section of the 
new east-west coast road will cut 72 miles off the journey 
from Kuala Lumpur to the east coast. Later engineers will 
widen the road from the Federation’s main sea gateway, 
Port Swettenham, to Kuala Lumpur, and straighten other 
parts of the road to the east coast. | 


Newest entrant in the Malayan transport field has been 
Malayan Airways, a British-Malayan concern which operates 
under a special agreement with the Federation Government. 
Flying Dakotas, operated without an accident in séven years 
of life, the airways received a huge fillip from the emergency 
when many were dissuaded from travelling by bus or train 
for fear of ambush or long delays. Operating to stop watch 
schedule, the airways can take a traveller to most large 
towns in Malaya, leave him there for a few hours, and 
return him to his home town early in the evening. Not so 
bright have been the fortunes of the Government-owned 
Federation Air Services, flying single-engined De Havilland 
Beaver aircraft which have a short take-off run and have 
won for themselves a reputation for reliability. It was a 
gamble from the start and the service has in fact made a 
less in its first three years of running. Commercial firms 
were asked to tender for the right to run-it for a further 
three years but none would do so unless the Government 
would guarantee them against losses. The’ result is that 
the service has been handed over to the Malayan Railway 
who will run it as a temporary measure. Whether it makes 
a profit or loss is not the proper criterion for judging the 
service. It fills an important role linking: small towns in 
The 
Beaver service\ has enabled a Government officer to do 
business in two days which it would have taken him a week 
to do previously. It has brought the estate manager in a 
lonely area within a few hours flying of Kuala Lumpur or . 
Singapore. | | 

The other bleak feature of the Federation’s transport 
system is its ponts. The main Federation port, Port 
Swettenham, is to be improved in a re-construction scheme 
which will cost M$30,000,000. This will provide a faster 
turn around for ocean going vessels and more efficient 
working at the port which has a poor reputation in shipping 
circles. But it is with the smaller ports, particularly those 
on the east coast, that natural transport opportunities are 
being missed. The ports offer a cheap means of communica- 
tion with Singapore, valuable on the east coast where trans- 
port costs‘ are a significant slice of the cost of living, but 


little has been done yet to develop them. The Federation 


Government some time ago received a report from the 
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HOPEFUL ADVANCE IN 


Six miles inside the Trengganu jungle, completely 
isolated from the world, 50 Malays are bringing a rubber 
estate back into production. It is a measure of the im- 
provement in the Federation of Malaya’s five-year war 
against communist terrorism, and particularly the work done 
by Gurkha troops from India and Malaya’s policemen. It 
is they who have driven the terrorists out of the jungle 
and made it comparatively safe again for development. The 


opening up of this rubber estate is part of the fight being | 


made today to improve the prospects of Trengganu State, 
on the east coast of Malaya running beside the China Sea. 
Today it is Malaya’s most backward State but vigorous 
plans are being laid to build its economy and make it as 
prosperous as the west coast areas which _— built their 
fortunes on rubber and tin. 


#ishing, the largest industry in Trengganu, will, with | 


new methods, it is hoped someday earn a place comparable 
with the fishing industries of Hongkong and Singapore. 
The vast improvement in the emergency situation, the name 
for Malaya’s fight against communism, is playing its part 
in Government’s attempt to put the State on its feet. 
Most of this big, largely undeveloped area, is jungle, and 
emergency needs resulted in the farmers in the rich hinter- 
land area, between the sea and the hills, being crowded 
on to the coast. 


At Kuala Paka, a small fishing village formerly in a 
bad area for communist activity, can be observed one of 
the numerous returns to the jungle. Guiding ‘spirit was 
a Malayan Chinese merchant, whose ambition throughout 
the emergency, while police and Gurkha patrols slowly wiped 
out communist gangs in the jungle hills, was to get back 
to the rubber estate owned by his father. A few weeks 
ago, the first tree was tapped after two months of back 
breaking work. A four mile track had been cut through 
the green mass of the jungle by Malays who had agreed 
to come in on the scheme. Trees were expertly felled to 
form bridges and hundreds of saplings went in making 
“cat walks’ across swamps. Planks were manhandled for 
three or four miles to make a two-way bicycle track. They 
constructed the only land route to the estate while parties 
cleared an overgrown stream which cut across the bottom 
of the area. Along this stream, where thick tree branches 
are only two or three feet above the water level, slim 
prahus (river canoes) were able to bring up a stock of 
food. In three days the Malays built themselves houses 
from attap, brought from nearby swamps, and from tree 
wood from the jungle. It became a village a few days 
later when the wives moved in and the first tapper went 


‘shipping expert attached to the Office of the Commissioner 
General for South East Asia urging that these minor ports, 
half-heartedly used at present in most cases, should be 
developed. There has not yet been a public announcement 
of plans to put the recommendations into effect. 


Malaya has always been proud of its transport services. 
Despite the last war and the battle against armed com- 
munism, which made vicious attacks on transport an 
important item of its revolutionary campaign, communica- 
tions are still far superior to those of most Asian countries. 
With an expenditure of well over M$200,000,000 authorised, 


the system will in a few years time be in a sound position ” 


to cope with growing industrialisation and the demands for 
more speed and greater efficiency in moving goods and 
people across a country which is still four-fifths jungle. 


the mosquitoes. 


Economic REVIEW 


TRENGGANU 


out to work at dawn. Soon the estate will be producing 
50 piculs of rubber a day. The physical work involved 
was tremendous, relentless and heartbreaking, but it was 
worth it to the 50 Malays to get a steady job again and 
their own homes. The Government has promised’ them foot 
bridges across some of the swamps on the jungle track, help 
with a mosque and school, and has given permission for 
the clearing of more land for rice cultivation. 


And if the communists come back? There is the 19- 
man heavily armed police post in the village while every 
villager is a home guard and knows how to use the shot 
guns which have been supplied to ‘the village. The village, 
named Kampong Santong, is one of the most heartening 
examples of the new life which is being planned for the 
180,000 people of Trengganu. Administrators are confident 
that in three or four years a change will have been made 
in the economy of one of the most backward States in the 
Federation of Malaya. Beautiful in many parts, with miles 
of white sand beaches fringed with coconut palms, Trengganu 
is remembered by many for its quieter mode of life com- 
pared with the businesslike west coast where rubber and 


tin has dominated thinking. 


There is little mining in Trengganu and few rubber 
estates. The Malay inhabitants, in their colourful sarongs 
and with their philosophic attitude to work, have been mainly 
agriculturists, or fishermem used to working hard in season 
and relaxing at other times of the year. The State is 
renowned for its beautiful women who remember many 
of the ancient homecrafts no longer practised on the west 
coast. But behind this quaint, old world look, that has 
delighted tourists, there has been poverty and hardship. 
Today a great deal more is known about the reasons for 
this than a few years ago. Investigations by medical experts 
have shown that a huge proportion of the population is 
suffering from malaria. In one particularly bad area 
schoolchildren showed a malaria spleen rate of 80 per cent. 
Experts believe that here they have put their finger on 
the cause of much of Trengganu’s troubles, 

The lethargy, dispiritedness and poor intelligence 
noticeable to visitors comes from malaria. The malaria 
difficulty explains why so much of the population is crowded 


on the coastal district where the incidence of malaria is: 


not so high and why the people have stayed on this poor 
soil and virtually ignored the fertile land between the hills 
and coast which could grow good padi crops and support 
rubber and coconuts. To meet it, plans have been laid 
for experiments with drugs and house spraying to cut back 
Drugs have already proved useful in other 
areas. When the experts have found the best method, a 
State-wide campaign against malaria is planned. A survey 
is also being made of yaws in the Besut area, a particularly 
bad area for the disease, the results of which may well set 
the pace for ‘a campaign against this disfiguring disease. 


With sickness in hand, the State Government, perhap 
with the help of Federal aid, is hoping to put Trenggan 
fishermen on their feet. At the State capital, Kuala 
Trengganu, the Government boatyard, run by the Rural 
and Industrial Development Authority may be expanded 
into one of the biggest yards constructing power boats in 
South East Asia. With sturdy craft, equipped with inboard 
engines and capable of towing up to 25 boats, the fishermen 
will be able to go further out to sea and still be fresh 
when they arrive at the deep sea fishing grounds. It is 
hoped to meet marketing problems by improving communica- 
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NOTES 


THE FORMOSAN ISSUE 


Peking claims that the Formosan issue is an internal 
affair’ and that therefore the communists can start a war 
against Formosa without risking the interference of the UN. 
This claim is not true and has not deceived public opinion 
in the free world where one recognises that there are two 


Chinas just as there are two Koreas and two Vietnams. and > 


two Germanys. The civil war in China, on the continent, 
has ended with the overthrow of. the nationalist regime but 
this regime remains in firm control of Formosa from where 
it could only be dislodged by a major war effort of the 
communists with the support of Soviet Russia. The na- 
tionalists under Chiang Kai-shek’s supreme command have 
announced that they would attempt, sooner or later, the re- 
conquest of the mainland but their military ‘strength and 
resources are inadequate to make good such a boast. Until 
a change occurs in international relations, more specifically 
between the US and the USSR, the position of Formosa, 
as the seat of the nationafist government, could be expected 
to remain as it had been since 1949. The communists how- 


ever have declared that they would start an invasion of 


Formosa and they ‘have prepared for such an attack though 
they are wary of the protection which the US has accorded 
Formosa since the communist aggression in Korea. An 
attack on Formosa may boomerang on Peking but this 
eventuality seems to have not been calculated there. 


In order to bolster morale in China and to avoid the 
Formosan issue to be made a subject for discussion at a 
UN or an international conference, the pretext was made in 
Peking that their announced attempt at invasion of Formosa 
was an internal Chinese issue. The Geneva conference was 
hailed in Moscow and Peking as another proof that all 
problems and disputes could be solved by international con- 


_ ferences and that there was no need for any military action; 


peaceful co-existence was proclaimed, once more, as the 
ideal of international life, and the rapprochement of the ‘two 
ways of life’ was stated, in communist capitals, to have enter- 


where in the world were hopeful of amicable relations be- 


tions and, perhaps, by air Sccichtlan 3 the top class fish to 
the markets of the west coast and Singapore. 


Inland the Trengganu Government next year will start 
on the first pilot scheme for growing rice using mechanical 
methods. It will be on a 400-acre plot, cleared of jungle 
by tractors and bulldozers, of which half will be used for 
cattle and half for rice. The farmer will eventually have 


to pay for the cost of mechanical cultivation out of the 


proceeds of his crop, though for the first year the work 
will probably be done free. It was hoped to start this 
scheme this year but there were difficulties in training tractor 
drivers quickly enough for the skilled work required. 


Many of the schemes are still a long way from actuality, 
yet beautiful Trengganu, today half pitied by the rest of 
Malaya, has a big future and there is no lack of official 
interest. In its standard of living and progressive legisla- 
tion, Malaya has already set an example to the rest of 
South East Asia. Malaya intends to show too how in 
Trengganu, a backward area can be quickly and peacefully 
brought forward to become a “larder” for the rest of the 
country. 


Korean truce. 


While few political observers any-— 


foreign observers and old friends of the Korean people. 
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THE WEEK 


tween the free world and the communists, the repeated an- 
nouncements in Peking, shortly after Geneva and_ the 
commencement of the peaceful existence era, which 
abounded in threats, abuse and bellicosity did come as a 
surprise to even the cynics. Peking knows that Formosa 
is US-protected and that if the so-called Liberation Army 
would start hostilities against Formosa, the US would take 
action against that Army. The issue of Formosa cannot 
therefore be pretended to be an internal Chinese one; it 


_ 1s an international issue which, like Korea and Indochina, 


can and should be made the subject of a conference— 
perhaps again in Geneva. Formosa can be solved—peace- 
fully and in accordance with the avowed (but insincere) 
intentions of the communists so widely propagandised after 
the end of the Geneva conference. 


Short of war, the problem of Formosa can be solved 


_in the following ways: (1) plebiscite in Formosa (with Rus- 


sian observers attending), (2) UN trusteeship pending a 
final settlement which however should not be attempted 
without consulting the people of Formosa, (3) continuation of 
present status but UN enforcement of a truce similar to the 
The solution of the Formosan issue is linked 
with the other pending questions in the Far East, mainly the 
Korean and the Vietnam unification, and the establishment 
of better relations between the nations of the free world 
and the communist states. A plebiscite in Formosa might 
end in an overwhelming decision by the native population 
to be recognised as an independent nation. The national- 
ists have so far opposed the holding of a plebiscite which is 
understandable as they wish the world to believe that For- 
mosa is part of China while the communists have stated 
that they wish to give the Formosans autonomy but that 
they would not be allowed to establish a new state. The 
Formosans, as far as we have ascertained from many au- 
thorised spokesmen of the native people in various countries 
where they live as political refugees and self-exiles, seem 
to regard the incorporation of their island into the Chinese 
state, both under the nationalists and even more so under 
the communists, as a disaster and would prefer to be in- 
dependent. 


KOREA AND JAPAN 


The Republic of Korea (ROK) suffers are lack of 
statesmen. President Rhee remains the leader of the sorely 
tried nation but while he is inspired by selfless and noble 
patriotism he is also unable to revise his foreign policies 
which has compromised the ROK frequently in the ee 

he 
government in Seoul is dominated by the personality and 
the almost legendary prestige of Korea’s G.O.M., Syngman 
Rhee, and few politicians or generals dare oppose him. 
After the truce which reestablished the status quo in Korea 
the pressing problem became, as ever it was since the Japa- 
nese relinquished their control over the nation, the unifica- 
tion of the country. But while South Korea gained some 
territory in the truce and emerged with an efficient army, 
well trained and supplied by the US, the communists in North 
Korea had suffered enormous losses and almost disintegrated, 
having been saved only by the intervention of the Chinese 
Red Army. The lesson of Korea was that military aggres- 
sion does not ‘pay and that the US stands ready to defend 
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its allies and to oppose communist expansion. The ROK 
was in relatively good shape when the hostilities terminated 
and they wanted, logically, to take advantage of the favour- 
able situation and to unify Korea by force, that is to march 
into North Korea and to ‘take over’. The presence of 
Chinese forces in North Korea frustrated these intentions. 
The ROK government blamed the US for this frustration 
and to this day there is scme bitterness in Korean statesmen’s 
announcemerts though Seoul-Washington relations have be- 
come even firmer as it is being realised on both sides of 
the Pacific that the two nations do and will need each 
other. 

President Rhee has repeatedly shown himself a man 
of great daring and it is his supreme ambition to see his 
people reunited. However his approach is not exactly what 
the US and America’s allies have in view; patience and a 
new type of strategy are required to bring about the de- 
sired goal. It is not being understood, or if understood it 
is not being appreciated in Seoul, that Korea cannot be 
treated as an issue by itself but that it forms only one 
area of contest and strife. That would seem to be a most 
disappointing interpretation of affairs for the Koreans but 
it is nevertheless the truth. Therefore, unification of Korea 
and full control of Korea by the ROK government cannot 
be achieved for the time being depending as it does on 
solutions of other questions not only in East Asia but also 
in Europe. The sabotaging power remains the USSR who 
has given notice that it will use and utilise every people 
and every person for reasons of bargaining. The fact that 
Austria cannot get rid of the Russians, in spite of Moscow’s 
solemn promises, and that this peaceful nation continues to 
be disturbed and exploited by the Soviets for ten long years, 
is sufficient proof, if any was required by informed people, 
that the whole world, democratic and communist, is living 
under a constant threat to its security. The ROK govern- 
ment could try to understand the world as it unfortunately 
is and, hard as a decision then would be, cooperate with US 
foreign policy. 

Cooperation would entail (1) the abandonment of pres- 
sure for the conquest of the North, (2) building up of a 
sound economy with UN and US aid, and modernisation of 
the armed forces, (3) agreeing to the speedy and effective 
rearmament of Japan and contributing jn whatever small 
way at the disposal of the ROK government to the re- 
emergence of Japan as the stabilising power in East and 
Southeast Asia. Unfortunately, President Rhee has remain- 
ed anti-Japanese just as he was in his younger days, and 
his policy is being carried out by a circle of staunch followers 
and admirers of the almost 80 years old president. The 
dawn of a new age and the change. in conditions in the 
Pacific after 1945 have not been properly understood by 
Seoul and it is possible that only after a new president will 
be installed that a change of policy vis-a-vis Japan may come 
to pass in Korea. The US has given all guarantees to the 
ROK but Korean statesmen still indulge in haranguing Japan 
and suspecting Japan of absurd intentions. To achieve 
genuine Korean-Japanese cooperation would be an achieve- 


ment indeed. The Japanese are willing to cooperate with . 


the Koreans but the ROK government has so far been a 
stumbling block to such cooperation. Korea stands only 
to gain from cooperation with Japan. Old and harmful 
prejudices must be done away with now and that is the duty 
ef Korean statesmen and the people of Korea generally. 


EVENTS IN EAST ASIA 


SEATO & Quemoy: If Communists are sincere in their 
promotion of peaceful co-existence among nations, there is 
no reason why Moscow and Peking should be so bitter 


against the recent signing of the defence treaty in Manila. 


\ 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The motive and conditions of the SEATO pact are purely 
defensive. None of the eight nations which signed the pact 


—Britain, US, France, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, 


the Philippines and Thailand—would be likely to attack 
China or any other Communist States! On the contrary, 
these countries were driven together by threat of Com- 
munism and their main interest is to prevent further Com- 
munist expansion in Southeast Asia and “Southwest Pacific. 
Communist accusation that the inclusion of South Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos in the pact area is a violation of the 
Geneva agreements is groundless as the inclusion of these 
areas within the sphere of protection only means that in 
the everit of any Communist aggression, SEATO nations 
would jointly defend these states. In other words, SEATO 
nations could only’be spurred into action by Communist ag- 
gression. 

The battle in the Formosa Strait gathered momentum. 
Taipei’s Air and Naval activities surpassed Communist 
manoeuvres. More than 100 Nationalist planes raided 
coastal cities from Amoy up to Shanghai, but Red MIG’s 


did not engage them. Communist shelling of Quemoy has’ 


not yet been followed up by any real attempt to take the 
island. There was however some movement of troops and 
a concentration of landing vessels along the coast near 
Amoy. Peking appears to conduct the Quemoy campaign to 
feel out Nationalist military strength and US attitude to- 
wards the “liberation of Taiwan.’”’ If Quemoy could be 
occupied, it would not only eliminate Nationalist menace to 
the shipping route along China coast but also serve to prove 
to the people in China that the Government always keeps its 
promise. The nation should therefore toil and sweat more 
than ever for the “liberation of Taiwan.” If, on the other 
hand, Nationalist defence on the island with US help proves 
to be too costly for the venture, thus making the “‘libera- 
tion of Taiwan’ even more risky~ and uncertain, Peking 
would no doubt postpone the venture. Another point which 
Peking could not ignore is that an unsuccessful attempt at 
“liberation” of Taiwan would provide Nationalists with the 
long hoped for chance to attack the Mainland with full 
US support. 

Communist Infiltration and American Aid: Bangkok 
reported that a former premier is forming a Thai Army on 
the China border. Thai authorities did not know when 
and where the ex-premier would begin his “invasion,” but 
considered that such an aggression is possible. In Malaya, 
the rebels remained quiet during past weeks. But it would 
not surprise anybody when suddenly with help from, their 
“brothers’’, these Communists in Malaya suddenly grew in 
size and strength. Would Malaya or Siam- become SEATO’s 
first test-ground? | 

US keeps on re-arming Japan. Two 1,600-ton destroy- 
ers will be handed over to the Japanese Navy in mid-October 
and two destroyer escorts before the end of this year. These 
destroyers and escorts are part of an unspecified number of 
fighting ships which the US will transfer on loan to Japan. 


Tokyo asked the US for additional 13 naval vessels, includ-. 


ing a light air-craft carrier. Under the Mutual Defence 
Assistance Agreement signed between the two countries last 
May, 18 patrol frigates and 50 landing craft have already 
been loaned to Japan. Seoul was not satisfied with US pro- 
mise to help Korea to form ten reserve divisions. Korea 
had requested to increase the number of combat divisions 
but so far it has not been approved by US. Recently Korea 
despatched its police force to contested Takeshima Island 
despite Japan’s protests. Japan accused Korea of illegal en- 
try into Japanese territory, but did not send its navy to 
dislodge the Koreans. Tokyo desired to seek a peaceful 
solution of the incident. The bitter but unreasonable feel- 
ing of Korean leaders will remain a formidable barrier for 
the formation of a strong united front in the Pacific against 
Communist expansion, 
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bills declined by 5.9%. 
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“HONGKONG NOTES 


This year’s Mid-Autumn Festival passed with almost 
no celebration and little change in daily routine. On Satur- 
day, September 11th, which was the 15th day of 8th Moon— 
the Festival Day—there was no moon. The sky was cloudy 
and streets wet. However, people were happy about one 
thing: the rains had brought more water into reservoirs 
and the temperature was lower. 


Labour & Housing Problems: Mr. Fung Hoi-chiu, Secre- 
tary General of the Trades Union Council, referred to the 
labour and housing problems here in a speech, saying that 
the population has increased from 800,000 at the end of 
the Japanese occupation to 2,500,000 today. There are 
300,000 skilled workers and 200,000 farmers. The inflow of 
refugees caused an excess of manpower and many serious 
social problems such as: (A) the housing problem has not 
yet been solved and many workers have to sleep in streéts; 
(B) the unemployment problem is serious. Many employers 
seize this opportunity to reduce wages and increase work- 
ing hours which caused labour troubles and disputes, affect- 
ing the security of the Colony; (C) many unemployed 
workers were compelled to make a living by hawking. As 
the authorities had not handled the situation properly, many 
troubles and disputes resulted. These problems should not 
On behalf of my unions, 
said Mr. Fung, I would like to emphasise that our workers 
do not expect anything extravagant or excessive. We want 
bread to fill our stomachs; we do not hope to have it with 
butter. In the matter of housing we do not expect to live 
in a big building, we only want to live in a home that is 
clean and can stand rain and wind. In other words, we 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Wholesale prices declined by 8.2% during the period 
from the middle of February to the end of July. The in- 
ternational balance of payments has shown an improvement 
through active exports and a continued decline in imports 
from March. Deficits in the international balance of pay- 
ments declined gradually since the beginning of this year, 
and excess receipts were registered from June, amounting 
to $11 million in June and $17 million in July. Export 
bills during the April-July period increased by 22.6% com- 
pared with the same period of a year ago, whilst import 
The total balance of exchange re- 
ceipts and payments registered excess receipts of $2.1 mil- 
lion as against excess payments of $88.9 million in the same 


- period of the previous year. 


In view of the volume of export letters of credit 
amounting to $129 million in July and the opening of im- 
port letters of credit amounting to $121 million, the 
trade balance is expected to show a further improvement. 
As regards invisible trade account, the reimbursement of 


payments for wheat imported under the MSA agreement 


which totalled $34 million during May-July is expected to 
reach $16 million in August (this total of $50 million is also 
listed as import bills). Under these circumstances, the 
balance of international payments will continue to _ be 
fayourable for the time being. 


The reduction of prices and revision of adverse balance 
of international payments, the principal objects of the 
financial retrenchment policies adopted since last October, 
have thus been successful. However, there remains scope 
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hope only to secure stability in our livelihood so that we may 
weather the storm of. these hard times. 


Real Estate Values: Values of real estate have been on 
the steady increase recently and prices of lan@in Tsimsha- 
tsui, Kowloon, rose ahead of all others when it was rumour- 
ed that the railway’ station would be moved to Hunghom 
and that this area would be developed into a business dis- 
trict. Land values in Hunghom are also rising. Extensive 
reclamation work is now going on at Hunghom. The boom 
in real estate values is being stimulated by the surplus funds 
and arrival of capital from Indochina, Indonesia, the’ Philip- 
pines and even the US. Most of these funds were invested 
in real estate and shares and only a small percentage was 
utilised to promote trade. 


_ Japanese Yarn: Last week Government fined a local 
factory $2,000 for declaring Japanese worsted yarn as UK 
product. In view of the recent prohibition against imports 
of Japanese goods into Korea and various other countries and 
to protect local industries, Govt. stépped up inspection of 
factories in connection with the issuance of export licence 
and certificates of origin. In this particular case, when 
an inspection of the Cheung Yuen Weaving and Dyeing Fac- 
tory in Kowloon was made it was found that there were no 
facilities for the processing of worsted yarn. The manager 
of the factory admitted that he had declared to the Director 
of Commerce and Industry that 38 bales of Japanese 
worsted yarn as of UK origin were processed and produced 
in his factory. The seized goods valued at $64,000 were 
returned to the factory after the $2,000 fine was paid to 
the Government. Similar fraudulent practices on the part 
of certain local manufacturers are known to the public. 
Small amounts of fines have little effect on such wrong- 
doers. 


IN JAPAN 


for further reduction of costs in enterprises. The present 
difficulties have gradually spread to large’ enterprises. 
Stability of the international balance of payments cannot be 
expected through the improvement of the trade balance as 
during April-July. The balance of payments for the fiscal 
year 1954 may show excess imports of about $600 million 
through restricting imports to about $2 billion. This ex- 
cess may be covered by receipts from special procurements 
which may reach the same amount as the import excess. 
In view of the necessity of settling previous raw cotton 
credits amounting to about $80 million and other payments 
in invisible trade account, a deficit of about $90 million in 
the total balance will be inevitable. Consequently, special 
procurement receipts of at least $700 million will be neces- 
sary to maintain equilibrium in the international balance of 
payments. The government have planned a target of for- 
eign trade for the fiscal year 1957, exports being estimated 
at $1,740 million (including exports to Communist China of 
$57 million as against $4.5 million in 1953) and imports 
at $2,000 million. The policies to be adopted for the 
achievement of this target will be of great importance. 


* * 


The treasury account registered excess payments of 
Y33.0 billion during the April-June quarter (excess with- 
drawals of Y22.7 billion during the same period of a year 
ago), and excess withdrawals of Y2.8 billion in July as — 
against estimated excess withdrawals of Y22.0 billion. The 
anticipated excess withdrawals of Y70.0 billion during the 
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July-September period will be reduced to less than half. 
Thus, anxiety as regards excessive restrictions on credit has 
been eased. This is attributed to expenditures amounting to 
more than 20 billion carried over from the previous fiscal 
year and measures to equalize government disbursements to 
eliminate the concentration of excess payments in the 
October-December period and excess withdrawals in the 
January-March period. 


Export financing has been eased from ies 22; the 
money rate on loans on export advance bills by city banks 
was lowered from 8.395% p.a. to 7.665%, and loans by the 
Bank of Japan were exempted from the application of 
special high interest rates (9.125%). As regards import 
settlement bills, the money rate on loans by city banks 
was revised from 6.953% to 7.665% and the rate on loans 
by the Bank of Japan remained unchanged at 6.205% and 
up, but the special high rate “B” of the Bank of Japan will 
in the future be applied; this special high rate is fixed at 
71.3%, the difference between the city bank rate being 
0.365%. Special financial measures will be taken also to 
meet the difficult conditions of medium. and small enter- 
prises. 


Under these conditions, dishonoured bills declined 
from May and the number of business failures also de- 
creased. However, the effects of the economic depression 
even in large enterprises are reflected in personne! dis- 
charge, reduction of working hours, smaller production and 
increase of producer stocks. 


The production index for the manufacturing industry 
(1950=100) continued to decline from the peak in March, 
the figure for. June being 200.8, a decline of 4% compared 
with March. The level of June was still higher by 11.8% 
than in the same month of a year ago. The advance in 
March compared with the same month of the previous year 
was 21.9%. The index for mining in June was 122.2, 0.8% 
less than in the same month of a year ago. Despite the 
declining tendency in production, producer stocks in the 
manufacturing industry renewed post-war records every 
month, the index based on the average for 1950 reaching 
188.0 in June, an increase of 52.8% compared with Septem- 
ber of last year. 


Owing to the inactivity in domestic sales cotta: 
ing some advance in the export trade, the decline in prices, 
the increase in stocks, difficulties in raising funds and pres- 
sure of the interest and tax burden, the financial condition 
of enterprises has worsened. 


Business results during the term ending September this 


year of 299 companies investigated reveal that 81 com- 
panies will register an increase of profits and 150 companies 
a decline of profits, results of the remaining 68 companies 
being more or less unchanged; only two companies will 
increase the dividend rate, 222 companies will show a de- 
crease, whilst 5 companies will suspend payment of dividend; 
the average profit rate to paid-up capital will decline from 
58.8% for the term ending March this year to 43.6%, and 
the average dividend rate from 16.6% to 15.2%. A rela- 
tively high profit rate is registered in petroleum, heavy 
electric machinery, glass, cement and food processing such 
as flour, dairy products and confectionery. Thus, business 
results of consumer goods industries are rather favourable. 
It is worthy of note that a low profit rate is conspicuous 
among the basic industries such as shipping, coal mining, 
shipbuilding, iron and steel, and electric power. 


Wholesale prices declined by 8.2% during the period 
from the middle of February te the end of July, reaching 
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almost the level of the same period of a year ago. Retail 
prices turned to decline from May, but the index for July 


showed a decline of only 0.9% compared with May and 


was higher by 7.8% than a year ago. The wholesale price 
index for July registered a decline of 4.6% for producer 
goods but an advance of 10.6% for consumer goods com- 
pared with the same month of the previous year. These 
figures indicate that industries producing consumer goods 
are still well placed despite the depression in the field of 
producer goods. The consumption level in urban areas 
1934-36=100) registered 99.5 in June, the highest for this 
year and an advance of 9.5% compared with the same month 
of a year ago. The consumption level in rural areas was 
139.9 in April, 6% higher in the same month of a year 
ago. The average wage advance this spring was 7.0% as 
against 9.4% last spring, and the average wage index for 
the manufacturing industry during the first five months of 
this year was 9.7% higher than in the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. The rate of increase compared with 
the previous year both in consumption level and wage. index 
thus showed a tendency of slowing down, but these indices 
were still nearly 10% higher than in the preceding year, 
which accounts for the firm tone of consumer goods prices 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN 


Imports which had continued to expand in the latter 
half of the previous fiscal year declined since the beginning 
of the current fiscal year (April) and this trend has been 


_ accentuated. According to custom house reports imports 


declined from a peak of $263 million in March to $253 million 
in April and $239 million in May. A further decline was 
witnessed to $195 million in June and to $183 million in 
July. The present level corresponds to about 80% of the 
monthly average for the latter half of the previous fiscal 
year, indicating a reduction in the scale of import. Import 
in the middle of a year declines seasonally due to smaller 
purchases of food and textile raw materials. This year, 
imports of wheat showed an increase because of purchases 
under the MSA agreement. The pronounced decline in im- 


ports this year is attributed directly to the reduced foreign 


exchange budget for the first half of the current fiscal year, 
and indirectly to the gradual restrictions on import financ- 
ing. However, imports at $1,410 million during’ the 
January-June period of this year were higher by 20% com- 
pared with the same period of a year ago and still larger 
by 10% than in the July-December period last year. The 
reduction in imports will affect the production of enter- 


and the relatively favourable business results of consumer 
goods industries. 


The advance in the consumption level since bait year 


is attributed to the increase in equipment investment and 
larger supply of working funds and the resultant briskness 


of economic activities. As industrial 


investments in the 


fiscal year 1954 are considerably reduced, consumption may | 


decline in connection with smaller investments. In view of 
the high dependency of the Japanese economy on foreign 
trade, it is essential to elevate industrial activities through 
the promotion of exports and to improve real wages through 
lower prices for necessities. From this point of view, an 
advance in rice prices, a fundamental factor in high living 
costs and high wages, is not permissible. The parity index 
has continued to advance since last year, the figure for June 
being 7% higher than in the previous year, whilst prices 
of agricultural products in general were 17.3% higher, 
though the latter has recently tended downwards.. 


$126 million in May and $124 million in June. 
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prises which depend on imported raw materials. Difficulties 
in raising funds which necessitate the import of raw ma- 
terials are not limited to the three iron and steel com- 
panies for which special measures have recently been 
adopted to facilitate the —. of iron ore and scrap 
imports. 


The reduction of imports is a negative step in the 
correction of the adverse balance of international payments 
and, if excessive, may restrict the expansion of 
exports. Custom house reports reveal that exports declined 
slightly from $136 million in March to $127 million in April, 
Although 
exports in July recovered to $142 million, a post-war re- 
cord, future prospects are beset with difficulties in view 


of Indonesia*, a principal market and an importer .ot the 


greater part of Japanese cotton fabrics which have again 
become the staple export article. 

The excess of exports in Japanese trade with Indonesia 
is attributed to the fact that the Indonesian products such 
as sugar, animal and vegetable material including copra, 
hides and skins, tin, scrap iron, etc. failed to meet the Japa- 


nese demand as regards quality and prices, whilst exports 


of Japanese goods such as cotton fabrics (80% of the total), 
iron and steel products, vessels, spinning and weaving 
machines and miscellaneus consumer goods showed a marked 
increase. The settlement of trade accounts with Indonesia 
is complicated by the reparation problem. Outstanding 
open-account balances at the end of June amounted to $166 
million including both old and new accounts, which cannot 
be collected through the adjustment of future exports. 
Although future prospects are far from reassuring, the 
export trade this year has shown a favourable development, 
the oe of $720 million during the January-June yeeen 


* The restrictions had the following purport: In a to correct 
the credit balance in the trade with Indonesia .due to Japan, trade is 
scheduled to maintain equilibrium on a reduced scale of about $50 million ; 
to attain this object, (a) general exports to Indonesia will be settled © 
outside the standard settlement, being subject to prior authorization of 
the Minister of International Trade and Industry, (b) an export right 
system is enforced as regards textiles and iron and steel products; such 
rights to be applied only to those who present an import licence dated 
after July 1, and (c) the maximum export limit is fixed as regards other 
commodities . 


Exports and Imports by Commodities 


June 1954 
Ratio to 
Value total 
value 
% 
Food and beverage ...:....-. 3,971 7.8 
Gottin:. ( 6,949) ( 15.6) 
Non-metallic minerals ...... 3 1,995 4.5 
Metal and metal products .... 4,975 11.2 
Food and beverage ........... 19,860 . 28.2 
( 9,375) \ ( 13.3) 
Textile materials 21,196 30.1 
Raw materials (others) ...... 5,691 8.1 


| (in million) 
Aggregate total for January—May 1954 


Ratio to Ratio to 

Value total January-— 

value May 1953 
% % 
259,233 100.0 119.1 
21,458 8.3 91.4 
107 ,838 41.6 158.0 
( 45,537) i (35.8) (170.9) 
13,315 * 5.1 102.1 
11,191 | 4.3 120.7 
35,189 13.6 98.1 
( 24,594) ( 9.8) ( 86.6) 
33,004 13:7 88.1 
37,238 14.4 123.2 
508,199 100.0 121.5 
151,212 29.8 132.6 
( 69,884) ( 13.8) (162.3) 
( 34,960) 64) (195.1) 
131,929 26.0 112.8 
( 30,103) ( 5.9) ( 72.7) 
( 88,988) ( 17.5) (136.3) 
37,828 7.4 129.1 
14,937 2.9 128.8 
49,877 9.8 96.0 
49,399 9.7 119.1 
14,205 2.8 118.6 
35,537 7.0 155.7 
23,275 4.6 129.6 
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being about 20% larger than.in the same period of the pre- lion, a decline of nearly $7 million. Im invisible trade ac- 

vious year, and also showed an increase of more than 20% count, excess receipts increased by more than $20 million 

compared with the July-December period of 1952 when ex- to $64 million through larger receipts from special procure- 

ports were affected by import restrictions adopted’in the ments and receipts of counterpart funds for wheat imported 

sterling area. The Ministry of International Trade and under the MSA agreement ($16 million in June). As a re- 

Industry is considering an, export program aiming at the sult, receipts ‘and payments of foreign exchange during the 

realization of exports amounting to $1,740 million in the fiscal January-June period of this year registered $1,076 million 

year 1957, as well as the establishment of an “export pro- for receipts and $1,254 million for. payments, excess pay- 
motion conference” as driving organ. Stress will be laid ments being $177 million which were greater by $37 million ex 
on highly-processed manufactured goods rather than on _ than in the same period of the previous year but smaller ed 
heavy and chemical industries products alone. As regards by $16 million than in the July-December of the same year. im 
destinations, importance will be attached to sterling area, Foreign currency holdings at the end of June were $788 vo 
to Southeast Asia and to Communist China. million ($582 million in dollar account, $120 million in 19 
Owing to a decline in imports though exports were sterling account and $135 million in open-account balances), we 
favourable, the adverse balance of international payments a slight decline of about $15 million compared with March fr 
was revised to some extent. Excess payments which were this year. However, when excluding outstanding balances fr 
$60 million in December last year and $90 million in of the second and third cotton credits amounting to $26 ar 
January this year declined to $50 million in February, $24 © million and $58 million respectively, pound usance of $59 mi 
million in March, $9 million in April and $17 million in million or £21 million, tied-up credits in open-account cli 
May. Receipts in June were $200 million and payments’ balances of $166 million in Indonesia (including old ac- th 
$189 million, resulting in excess receipts of $11 million. counts of $65 million during the occupation period) and of 
Export bills in June increased by about $6 million com- $46 million in Korea, making a-total of $356 million, the du 
pared with the previous month, whilst import bills declined real holdings were $432 million, showing a decline of $120 of 
by about $10 million, excess payments thus being $53 mil- million compared with the end of March. ch 
TI 
Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments (in $ million) op 
| Aggregate total for us 

June 1954 January—June 1954 
Excess of cess of af 
 Yreceipts or receipts or Kc 
Receipts Payments payments (—) Receipts Payments payments (—) 

3 (—) 4 19 Ay (—) 22 
Government transactions .......ccccccccceves 71 0 71 304 5 298 
Miscellaneous services etc. .......cceceeees 1 3 (—) 1 11 23 (—) 12 

Japanese investments to abroad ........... 0 0 (—) 0 0 1 (—) 0 r 
Foreign investments to Japan ............ 1 a (—) 0 ® 11 (—) 2 Th 
halls 111 126 14 547 754 (—) 207 eX) 
43 38 4 304 269 34 15 
37 114 (—) 176 213 674 (—) 461 to 
40 37 3 288 261 26 an 
/ 
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mo 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Foreign Trade 


For the first time since January, 1952, Japan’s export 
exceeded import in July. Exports during the month amount- 
ed to $129 million (a rise of $23 million over June) while 
imports dropped by $22 million to $121 million. The 
volume of export in July was also the highest since January, 
1952, and import was the lowest since April, 1952. There 
was a conspicuous increase in export to all areas. Import 
from the dollar area registered a sharp drop of $17 million 
from the preceding month. Import from the open-account 
area also declined. The decline in import was due to Govern- 
ment’s various import control measures; and seasonal de- 
cline.in the purchase of raw materials. On the other hand, 
the improvement in export was due to: increased shipments 
of textile goods to U.K.; improved export of iron/steel pro- 
ducts to Brazil and Argentina. However, Japan’s balance 


of trade with Indonesia, which had been in Japan’s favor, 


changed to Indonesia’s favor during the month under review. 
The future of Japan’s balance of payments is not very 
optimistic because: (1) Unsettled liabilities of pound 
usance and cotton credit have been on the increase month 
after month; (2) Trade claims to Indonesia and South 
Korea which have little chance of settlement are increasing; 
(3)) Japan might have to purchase more foodstuffs during 
the latter half of the current year. : 


Shine 


Japan’s shipbuilding schedule for the current year 
dropped to 136,000 tons from the original 200,000 tons. 
The Transportation Ministry and MITI are promoting the 
export of ships to save Japan’s shipping industry. The tar- 
get set for the export of ships for this fiscal year was 
150,000 to 200,000 tons. The Ministry will aid ship-builders 
to buy the steel at reduced price. The exportation of ships 
and its proceeds during past years are as follows: 


Fiscal Year Tons Proceeds 
1954 (estimates) ..... 200,000 55,000,000 


The Export-Import Bank 


The Export and Import Bank of Japan approved loans 
amounting to Y1,207 million during the month. This figure 
shows a sharp drop of Y6,983 million from the previous 
month. June record was the highest ever attained since 
the bank was inaugurated three years ago. The rise was 
chiefly due to credits extended for the export of a large 
viscose plant to Yugoslavia and three big oil tankers to 
Liberia. Approved .loans which were not actually realized 
at the end of the month amounted to Y7,378 million. The 
balance of loans at the end of July was Y24,294 million 


- representing an increase of Y7,969 million over that of 


the preceding month. Loans approved in July helped to 
finance following projects: 


(a) Y¥313.2 million (contract value: Y632 million) for 
the export of spinning machines with 31,020 spindles to 
Turkey-—~(b) Y718.7 million (contract value: Y1,273 mil- 
lion) for textile machinery to Pakistan. (c) Y64.8 million 
(contract value: Y172 million) for spinning machines with 
4000 spindles to Brazil. (d) Y115.25 million (contract 
value: Y146 million) as a supplementary loan for the 
construction of two freighters for Brazil. 


Japan for the current fiscal year (Apr.-Mar.) 


recently begun to decline. 
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Development Bank’s Loan Plan 


Japan recently reduced the Y65,000 million government 
loans to key industries through the Development Bank of 
to Y59,000 
million. Last year’s-Government loans totalled Y86,000 mil- 
lion. The reduction was due to the Diet’s decision to curtail 


the governmental loan plan for the 1954 fiscal year and 


the anticipation of slow refundment of the Bank’s outstand- 
ing loans. Details of the new loan plan are as follows 
(in parentheses are the figures for the original plan): 


(in Y. million) 


Industry Amount 

Coal, Synthetic fiber, Machinery, Fertilizer, 

Private power plant and _Iron/steel 

Coal Output 


To curb the trend of overproduction of coal, producers 
are curtailing their operation on the basis of the 43 million- 
ton a year. With the improved demand in July, more coal 


_ was delivered during the month but the stock increased 


rapidly and, at the end of the month, it accumulated to 
4,260,000 tons. Such a heavy stock accentuates the present 
tight money situation among _ producers, Japan’s total 
output was 3,618,000 tons in July (27 working days) com- 
pared with 3,640,000 tons in June (26 working days). 
There was a decline of 5% in daily output. To improve 
the situation, the coal-companies will curtail their operation 
by another 5% in August. Under the production schedule 
of 43 million tons for tthe current year, the demand for 
the latter half of the year (Sept.-Mar.) should be 22,600,000 
tons. But, due to the drop in demand, the actual consump- 
tion will be even lower than the 22 million tons of the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Dairy Goods Industry 


Japan’s dairy farm industry during past few years 
showed a constant production increase as well as provided 
more profit for producers. However the trend of prosperity 
The increased supply of dairy 
goods such as butter, cheese, and the like at lower prices 
indicates that consumers’ demands are not on the increase. 
Production of milk during the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year registered a 40% increase over the corresponding 
period of last year, while price now drops to Y53_ per 
one sho (3.81 pints) from Y61 quoted around April and 
May this year. Retail price of butter, which ranged from 
Y400 to Y480 per pound in January now fluctuates between 
¥360 and Y400. Deadstock in hands of manufacturers 
is more than twice as much as it was several months ago. 
Consumption of butter could not be increased any further 
because (a) traditionally being rice-eating people, Japanese 
could not eat more bread than they are now, (b) even 
with the recent price decline, butter is still too expensive 
to the general public. Furthermore, farmers now have 
to pay 10% more than they did last year for cow feeding. 


Beer Brewery Industry 


Asahi, Nippon, and Kirin breweries are planning to raise 
their production in competition with Takara Brewing Com- 
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PROSPECTS OF FORMOSAN 


Export of tea in Taiwan has been on the steady in- 
crease during the past two years. In 1952, tea occupied 
the 5th position of Taiwan exports and about 2% of the 
total value. In 1953, it advanced to the 3rd position and 
occupied 5% of Taiwan’s total export. If Taiwan could 
increase the production this year, export figure of 1954 
would be much bigger as the world consumption rate is 
rising while production in India has recently been affected 
and will be restricted by floods. At the end'of March this 
year stocks in London and the Provincial Bonded Ware- 
houses were low. Since the derationing of tea and sugar, 
British consumption has been on the increase. Many who 
drank coffee and cocoa have now turned to tea; especially 
when coffee prices are rising by between 4d and 8d a 
pound. Cocoa prices are high and likely to advance on 
account of the drop in exports from the Gold Coast. In 
USA, coffee prices have also been on the increase. The 
practice of tea drinking is spreading. The sales of tea 
reached an all time record in January and the Tea Council’s 


index of sales showed an increase of 22% for January 1954 


over January 1953. Imports in 1953 totalled 100 million 
pounds which is an 11% increase over that of 1952. Coffee 
prices are likely to remain high for some considerable 


time and the world shortage of cocoa would probably con- - 


tinue. There should be no general decline in tea prices 
in the near future unless the price of coffee suddenly falls 
back or the quality of tea deteriorates. 

Of all the tea growing countries in the World today, 
Taiwan ranks after India, Ceylon, Indonesia, China, Japan 
and Pakistan. Taiwan’s total production in 1953 was about 
22 million pounds. Taiwan could increase her production 
tc exploit the prevailing situation to her advantage. Be- 
fore World War II, Taiwan produced mostly Oolong Tea 
and High Class Black Tea for markets in USA, Britain, 
Canada, Germany and Australia, and Pouchong Tea for the 
so-called South Seas markets (Thailand, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, etc.). After the War, Taiwan switched to the pro- 
duction of Green Tea for markets in Morocco and Algeria 
where the scarcity of supplies from China Mainland had 
created a good demand for Formosan Tea. Black Tea 
“was prepared almost entirely for domestic consumption as 
the World Market was dominated by supplies from India, 
Ceylon and other primary producing countries. This year, 
however, the situation changed cpneideregry. On account 


pany, which recently applied to the Ministry of Finance for 
a license for beer production. Takara Brewery, which has 
been known for their “shochu’’, or distilled spirits, plans 
to have a factory with a capacity of 120,000 koku (one 
koku is about 39 gallons) of beer a year. The three exist- 
ing beer companies therefore plan to increase their pro- 
duction by 100,000 koku each. However their bankers are 
not anxious to finance their expansion, probably on the 
ground that the beer business is not too prosperous. The 
present production capacity of all the companies is 2,400,000 
koku a year, and if shifting system is adopted, it could be 
increased to 2,700,000 koku. In view of the fact that 
the actual consumption of 1953 was only 2,167,000 koku 
(of which 87,000 koku for export), a further increase in pro- 
duction is not justified. Production of beer during past 
years is as follows: 
a3 (in 1,000 koku) 


Year For Domestic Use For Export Use Total 
1,221,594 1,259,200 


1954 (Jan.-June) .... 37,606 


22 million pounds. 
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of the increased consumption of Black Tea in the USA 
and UK and restricted production due to floods in Assam 
in Northern India most of the factories in Taiwan have 
been producing Black Tea to meet the increasing demand. 
This year, some 6 million pounds of black tea have already 
been exported to UK and Europe; 24 million pounds to the 
USA and about 3/4 million pounds to the Middle East. 
In addition to these exports by private trading companies, 
the Government controlled Taiwan Tea Corporation has 
contracted to ship 34 million pounds to Chile. However, 
this contract will bring a big loss to the Government as 
price has risen considerably since the’ transaction was 
arranged. 

Almcest half of Taiwan’s total tea export was routed 
through Hongkong. For US market, such re-exports must 
be accompanied by Comprehensive Certificates of Origin to 
show that they do not originate from China Mainland. How- 
ever, Taiwan recently showed a tendency of exporting 
Black Tea to various markets without shipping them 
through Hongkong. While its total tea export increased, 
the quantity shipped to Hongkong dropped from -the 1953 
Jan.-July figure of HK$6.4 million to $5.3 million in _ Jan- 
July of this year. 

By the end of the season, barring any political br mili- 
tary disturbances, Taiwan’s exports of tea should exceed 
This is some 3 million pounds short of 
the anticipated export target and is attributed to excessive 
rains in the Spring and the drought in the Autumn. The 
prospect of Formosan Green Tea is not very good because 
China is making an all out effort to re-capture the North 
African markets and has been achieving considerable suc- 
cess in this endeavour. On the other hand the French 


African Colonies are cutting down on their exchange allo-_ 


cations for imports of tea. American organisations in Tai- 
wan are doing all they can to foster production by pro- 
viding fertilizers and technical help to farmers. If world- 
wide demand continues there is no reason why production 
could not be increased next year. It must be remembered, 
however, that when more normal conditions prevail in 
India, Indonesia and other producing areas, Formosan Black 
Tea will have to be offered at- very low prices if they are 
to compete with Indian, Ceylon, and other teas. 

A survey of Taiwan’s tea industry was published in 
1953, in Vol. XV, No. 16, October 15 issue, page 508. 


Taiwan’s Tea Export 


Year Total Value Average price per Quantity 
pound, fob. (Approximate) 
1952 US$5,745 M US$0.275 20.9 million lbs. 
1953 6,840 M | oe 22.06 million lbs. 
* 
Comparative Exports 
(Source: International Tea Committee) 
Country Period from 1st April Quantities in million 
pounds (1953-54) 
9 months 378.681 
10 months 90.315 
Indonesia ......... 9 months 47.066 
9 months 22.918 
| Period from 1st January (19538) 
2 months 28.052 
Taiwan 12 months 22.060 
Nyasaland ......... 12 months 13.127 
10 months 5.019 | 
an 10 months 2.288 
Tanganyika... 10 months 2.047 
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Hongkong Tea Trade 
(Source: HK Trade Returns) 
IMPORTS (in HK$) 
1954 (Jan/July 1953 — 1952 
. Jan/July 1953) Jan/Dec. Jan./Dec. 
China Mainland 7,258,778 (8,980,000) 12,910,504 10,237,711 
5,368,393 (6,417,544) 11,197,128 17,773,175 
EXPORTS (in HK$) 
(Formosan and China Tea) 


From 


Destination 1954 (Jan./July 1953 1952 
Jan/July 1953) 
UK. .. 2,300,000 (1,220,000) 
USA. ...... 544,000 ( 172,000) | 
Malaya . 1,300,000 (1,230,000) 24,733,615 33,661,937 
Nether- 
lands 676,000 ( 578,000) 
| % 
Principal Consumers 
(Source: International Tea Committee) 
Period from 1953 1952 
Country ist January Re- Re- 

each year Total exports Total exports” 
Canada > 11 months 43,144 295 42,129 566 
Australia 11 months 56,816 838 49,362 812 
Egypt 12 months 44,442 1° . 35,783 16 
United 

States 12 months 104,998 — 94,559 — 
United 
Kingdom 12months 492,858 35,844 496,906 23,584 


Note: Export Figures of China and Import Figures of all 
Communist countries are not available. 


TEA IMPORTS INTO EUROPE ae 


In 1950-52 Europe regained the prewar volume of im- 
ports. However, since the United Kingdom accounts for 
90 percent of total European tea imports, such a 
generalization about Europe as a whole can be misleading. 
The total volume of United Kingdom net imports surpassed 
the prewar level in 1947-49, and in 1953 was 11 percent 
higher than in 1935-37; continental imports, however, have 
remained almost 18 percent below prewar, although tea 
imports have not involved dollar exchange and prices have 
been favorable in comparison with coffee and cocoa. 


The decline in continental imports has been due largely 
to the fall in Netherlands consumption to about half the 
Imports declined from 13,000 tons in 1935-37 
to an average of 7,700 tons in 1950-53. In Ireland too, 
consumption has been slightly lower in recent years. Im- 
ports during 1950-52 were 14 percent higher than in 1935-37; 
but indications are that when tea was rationed in the 
United Kingdom, some tea imports found their ultimate 


-destination in Britain. In 1953, Ireland’s imports declined 


from the 1950-52 average of 12,000 tons to 7,000 tons. On 
the other hand, imports—even on a per caput basis—are 
now higher than prewar in Belgium, Italy, the Scandinavian 


countries, and in some other countries which have no. 


established tradition of tea consumption. In part, the 
increased tea consumption during 1950-52 in Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway was due to the rationing of 
coffee. However, indications are that some of the gain in 
per caput consumption will remain, especially in view of 
the recent sharp increases in coffee prices. Of interest also 
is- the rise in per caput imports in Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. Although per caput consumption in all 
these countries is still relatively low, there appears to be 
greater public acceptance of this beverage. This trend may 


do export statistics from producing 
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be intensified by the current high price of coffee. In 
Germany tea consumption, which was 30 percent below pre- 


war even in 1950-52, rose substantially in 1953 and will no 


doubt show a further marked rise during the current year. 
The great reduction in taxes in August 1953 (from $3.57 
per kilogram to $1.19) had an immediate effect on imports 
and will probably stimulate consumption further. 


World and European Net Imports 


Regions 


Quantities Index 

1935-37 1947-49 1950-52 1953 1950-52 1953 

Thousand metric tons 1935-37= 100 

377.5 ~885.0 420.0 445.0 111 118 

Europe 222.8 213.7 223.0 235.8 100 106 
United Kingdom ..... (186.5) (188.4) (193.5) (207.3) 104 Sp ee 

13 main countries ..... (31.9) (23.4) (28.3) (25.6) 89 80 

Eastern Europe ....... (2.9) (1.9) — 

Others (1'.5) (0) -€2.9) 80 180 

Europe as percentage of 


In the United Kingdom, the rise in imports has not 
kept pace with the growth of population, and until 1953 per 
caput imports were below prewar. Indications are that 
consumption is rising and the trend will probably gain 
impetus from the marked increase in coffee prices during 
the current year. So far the United Kingdom has been 
sheltered from the full effects of the rise in world coffee 
prices by long-term contracts negotiated by the Ministry of 
Food with colonial producers in Africa. The termination 
of these contracts later this year will alter the tea/coffee 
price relationship in the United Kingdom. 


No statistics are available for tea imports into Eastern 
Europe, which in prewar years amounted to only slightly 
more than Jj per cent of total European imports. Neither 
countries indicate 
shipments of tea to these destinations. However, a number 
of bilateral trade agreements in which tea is specifically 
mentioned have been concluded in recent years between 
India and Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
(in December 1953) Russia. Similarly, Indonesia and 
Pakistan have included tea in their agreements’ with 
Hungary and Poland. The Eastern European countries may 
therefore be expected to re-enter the market for tea, if 
only for small quantities. 


On the whole, 1954 tea imports into Europe (including 
the United Kingdom) are likely to be substantially higher 
than in the past years. The reduction in German taxes 
and the sharp rise in cocoa and coffee prices will undoubtedly 
help to stimulate tea consumption, notwithstanding the fact 
that the degree of substitution possible appears to be low. 
In contrast to cocoa and coffee, tea supplies are likely to be 
fully adequate to meet the foreseeable demand, and the price 
relaticnship between these three beverages may become 
increasingly favorable to tea. 


Per Caput Imports into European Countries 
1950-52 


as % ot 

Countries 1935-37 1947-49 1950-52 1953 1935-37 
Grams 6 
30 30 30 30 100 
70 10 50 70 71 
3 6 10 20 330 
30 50 50 40 167 
Netherlands 1,480 690 740 740 50 
70 150 170 150 243 
Denmark .......... 140 260 230 186 
30 80 120 50 400 
60 80 110 80 183 
Switzerland  ........ 190 190 210 210 111 
50 20 60 60 120 
3,520 3,550 3,990 2,530 110 
United Kingdom .... 3,960 3,770 3,830 4,100 97 


*Western Germany in postwar years. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


-CHINA’S FIRST PROVINCIAL PEOPLE’S CONGRESSES 


In August provincial and municipal people’s congresses 
were held in all parts of China and in Inner Mongolia. 
There can be no question of the value of these gatherings 
in bringing Government and people into association though 
the terms of this unprecedented link were quite the op- 
posite of those obtaining in the free world. Better this 
sort of beginning than no beginning at all. Indeed it is 
astonishing enough as it is, in view of the fact that the 
association even indirectly of the people with the Govern- 
ment, of the ruled with the rulers, is a novel departure in 
the Chinese way of life. By a mere stroke of an historic 
pen or a change of ideology the positions could at some 
future date be reversed te correspond to terms more familiar 
to free democracies. 
ably have to wait for such an eventuality to come about. 
Only war could force such a reversal. 


These congresses have been little local parliaments in 
which the considerable number of deputies have heard re- 
ports on practically every phase of official activity. They 
were, perhaps, a bit too friendly to the authorities: it could 
hardly be otherwise. But there was nevertheless as much 
criticism in a discreet way as praise. There were too many 
out-and-out Communists in these -congresses; too many local 
party and government officials by far. They all conformed 
closely to type, also. But popular government has seldom 
begun against so deep and vacant a background in a more 
sober vein. The reports and discussicns were all on pro- 
blems, the, material problems of every-day living and the 
higher problems involved in the Central Government’s de- 
termination to transform the entire economy from all tradi- 
tional and intermediate forms to full Socialism. 


At these congresses the deputies exercised the func- 
tions and powers of local State organs to determine im- 
portant affairs in their own areas. All of them obeyed 
orders to consider the Constitution, and approved it, so that 
when they meet at the National Congress all that body will 
have to do will be to ratify it. “As masters of the State,’ 
the deputies also practised criticism and self-criticism with 
regard to defects in work and discussed the present tasks of 
the provincial regimes. The congress of Fukien, for example, 
set the people of the province the general task of liberating 
Taiwan as well as Quemoy and Matsu islands now under 
the Nationalists. The Congresses of Hunan, Hupeh and 
Kiangsi, which were involved in the floods, naturally. dis- 
cussed anti-flood work, production relief for the stricken 
and measures to step up production and promote economy— 
now one of the most characteristic of movements in Com- 
munist China. 
as a guide to the: administrative plans of the local people’s 
governments and the action of the people. At all of them, 
too, deputies were elected to the National Congress at the 
ratio already laid down. As in Soviet Russia, leading figures 


in the Central Government were placed at the head of the. 


various lists of candidates in the provinces and municipali- 
ties. It was but one indication of many of the way in 
which everything was arranged and managed by the Com- 
munist Party officials. Mao Tse-tung, for instance, was 
elected by the Peking municipal congress, and with him 
at the top of the list were Liu Shao-chi and Chou En-lai. 
But there was a fair amount of variety in the Peking list, 
which included, in addition to these national leaders, the 
famous operatic artist and dramatist Mei lLan-fang, model 


industrial workers, model peasants, a medical specialist, a 


mathematician, a Communist writer, the director of the 


Patient and impatient alike will prob-. 


The resolutions of these bodies are to serve 


Peking Industrial and Commercial Association, the local 
Chairman of the fellow-travelling China Democratic League, 
and a Manchu and a Muslim deputy. There were 500 de- 
puties from basic level at the Peking municipal congress, 
and on the sixth day of the congress the great triumvirate 
of leaders appeared and were given an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. 


In the North-east, Changchun’s congress was attended 
by 220 deputies, and elected eight deputies to the national 
congress. The Japanese built this city out of the empty 
Manchurian plain but a lot of destruction was done there 
before the Communists finally togk over from Japanese and 
Nationalists alike. It has now recovered and many thou- 
sands of the population who fled during the fighting returned. 


It is now the provincial capital of Kirin, whose congress 


was held in Kirin, with 236 deputies. 
the national congress number 11. 


The Kirin deputies to 


Heilungkiang held its provincial congress at Harbin, 
also in mid-August, with 602 deputies attending. The 
libefation of Taiwan was on the agenda in this as in all 
other cases, and nowhere was there any reference to the 
“liberation” of the Port Arthur-Dairen area though there 
were over 4,000 proposals put forward by the deputies, who 
elected 18 candidates to the National congress. The Jehol 


provincial congress, attended by 173 delegates, declared that — 


in the first seven months of the year great progress had been 
made in a great variety of fields. Mutual aid teams and pro- 
ducer cooperatives now embraced 75% of the peasant house- 
hclds, the co-operatives alone numbering over 2,000. There 
was a complaint of. “unevenness” in this work, however, and 
the deputies undertook to take the lead in an all-round ful- 
filment. In this once predominantly Mongol area the pro- 
vincial congress elected eight deputies to the national con- 
gress, of whom only one was a Mongol. 


The Shensi provincial congress received reports by the 
Chairman of the provincial government and others claiming 
notable success in executing the tasks of the State, especial- 
ly in industry and agriculture. By the end of June 60% 
of the peasant households had joined the mutual aid or 
producer co-operatives. The total of producer co-ops was 
983 while mutual aid teams increased by nearly 70%. It 
was stated that both grain and cotton output was‘ higher. 
The supply and marketing co-operative system has 4,571 
county cr municipal united co-operatives, primary co-opera- 
tives and sales stores in the province, and there are 4,729 
eredit co-operatives and credit mutual aid teams. But the 
deputies criticised the idea of undertaking everything at the 
same time on the part of certain local cadres and the sub- 
jectivism, bureaucratism and commandism on the part of 
some leading cadres of government organs and a number 
of basic-level cadres. Nineteen deputies were elected to the 
national congress, of whom four were women. 


The Kansu provincial congress began on August 16, and 
had an exceptional number of non-Chinese among the de- 
puties. There were Muslim, Tibetan, Mongolian, Tung- 
hsiang, Paoan, Salar, Yuku, Kazak, Uigur, Turki and Manchu 
nationalities as well as all deputies of the former Ninghsia 
province among those present. The 25 deputies sent to the 
national congress included 19 Chinese, two Tibetans, one 
Mongol, two Hui or Muslim, and one Tunghsiang. Chairman 
Teng Pao-shan in his report claimed that great progress had 
been made in spite of serious natural calamities in some 
areas. State and co-operative commerce 


accounted for 
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nearly 55% of the gross sale of commodities in the province 
in 1953. By the spring organised peasants in the mutual 
aid or producer co-operatives represented over 52% of the 
‘otal. Agricultural producer co-operatives totalled 245, and 56 
State farms and experimental farms had been built. The 
gathering at Sining, in Chinghai province, was also picturesque 
— Tibetans, Mongols, Muslims, Turki, Salar and Kazak minori- 
ties joining with the Chinese in discussing the usual local 
congressional agenda. 
All types of livesteck have been increased in this pastoral 
country, mutual aid and co-operation has spread widely, and 
the number of peasants “organised” totalled nearly 68% of 
the total of peasant households. Middle and _ primary 
schools increased by 359 since the “liberation.’”’ Improved 
husbandry methods was one of the main themes, and the offi- 
cials were required to increase producer co-ops to 2,659 by 
1957 with peasant families ccnstituting 30% of the total in 
the province, and the mutual aid teams were to be boosted to 
45%. Some 620 proposals were received and nine deputies 
elected to the All-China national congress. They included 
three Tibetans, three Chinese, one Mongol, one Muslim and 
one Turki. 


At the Shanghai Municipal congress the Secretary- 
General of the election committee (Liu Chi-ping) told the 
deputies of the consultations that had taken place over the 
candidates for election to the national congress. ‘‘The de- 
puties all supported the candidates jointly nominated by the 
CCP Shanghai Municipal Committee, local organizations of 
democratic parties and groups and of the people’s bodies 
of Shanghai, considering the name list of the candidates to 
be broadly representative and demonstrative of democracy.” 
The 63 candidates elected included Mme. Soong Ching-ling, 
Shen Chun-ju, Chen Yun, and Chen Yi. 


It is stated that before the election the deputies of. 


the municipal congress “repeatedly deliberated on and 
seriously discussed the name list of the candidates jointly 
nominated by the CCP, democratic parties and groups and 
people’s bodies and “were satisfied that their nomination met 
the total demand of the whole nation and took into account 
conditions and characteristics of the Shanghai municipality, 
thus fully demonstrating the spirit of people’s democratic 
unity.’”’ As shown by the results of the election, says the 
message, “‘the election of all the jointly nominated candi- 
dates with full votes demonstrated the sincere support by 
the deputies of the CCP and of the people’s democratic 
united front.” 


At Nanking 449 delegates to the Kiangsu provincial 
congress met for seven days to August 11, reviewed the 
work of the Government in the past 18 months, and hoped 
that despite the serious floods the province would over-fulfil 
the production target. A comparison was drawn by deputies 
between the tragic conditions when the floods came during 
past years and the active efforts made by the People’s 
Government in overcoming the calamity. They recognised 
that such a victory had been possible only under the leader- 
ship of the CCP. The deputies felt fully confident that an 
additional output of 200 million catties, on top of the 2.15 
billion catties of grain this year, will make up the loss from 
the flood-stricken areas, especially as the Sungkiang district, 
well known for its high-yielding rice, is comparatively less 
affected by flood this year. The deputies felt “deeply 
moved’’ by the united efforts made by the people during 
the whole province during, the recent three months in stub- 
bornly combating the flood and draining the accumulated 
water, and were particularly moved by the heroic acts of 
the people of Kaochun, Tungtai, and Haian counties, which 
suffered serious inundation, to protect the high-yield grain- 
producing areas in the lower reaches of Tungpa and Linsiaho 
of Northern Kiangsu. “The peasants of Hwaiyin, Huaian, 
‘and Paoying, to allow the flood water to be drained off from 


They talked or listened for 12 days. . 
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the Hungtse Lake, would rather see their own villages and 
find flooded to protect the overall interest. Such a col- 
lectivist spirit is truly worthy of praise.” 


The congress decided to send letters of comfort to the 
people of the whole province who had fought on the anti- 
flood front. The deputies also expressed gratitude to the 
PLA troops stationed in Kiangsu for their struggle with the 
people against the floods. The people assured them of their 
gratitude and of their support in the liberation of Taiwan. 
The congress contrasted the Communist Constitution with 
the “bogus Constitution” of the Kuomintang Government 
which had been discussed and passed in the same “National 
Assembly Hall” seven years ago. The meeting finally elect- 
ed 67 deputies to the national congress. 


The Fukien provincial congress met from August 2 to 
11 in Foochow and was attended by 283 deputies “represent- 
ing people of all strata, classes and walks of life in all 
parts of the province.’”’ The returned overseas Chinese, the 


family dependents of overseas Chinese, and the national 


minorities were all “suitably represented’ by deputies. 
The deputies representing the workers and other labouring 
people made up 71% of the total. The congress applauded 
the Government for its liquidation of the bandits who had 
been for so long a menace to the people of Fukien and the 
stability and order which had been brought to the pro- 
vince. They also applauded the Government for thwarting 
the invasions of the “enemy,’’ notably the smashing of the 
invasion plan in the battle of Tungshan in July 1953. They 
also applauded the achievements in recovery and develop- 
ment of national economy. Production in Fukien was 55.2% 
higher than in 1950, and grain production had exceeded 
the pre-war peak. Despite the drought in 1953 food .pro- 
duction was 4% higher than in 1952. 


At the same time the deputies criticised the bureaucra- 
tic way of working and the phenomena of commandism, cor- 
ruption, waste and alienation from the masses known to be 
still practised by certain Government personnel, and made 
constructive suggestions for their rectification. The meet- 
ing dealt with all the 428 proposals of all types received. 
The meeting was of the opinion that the current general 
task of the people of Fukien was to struggle for the libera- 
tion of Taiwan and of the islands of Quemoy and Matsu 
now occupied by the Nationalists, to safeguard the territory 
from invasion and of its territorial waters and air from 
invasion; to develop the agricultural production increase 
movement with emphasis on mutual aid teams and producer 
co-operatives; to make a good job of industrial capital con- 
struction, to enforce planned -purchase and planned supply 
of grain, to strengthen the work of Socialist transforma- 
tion, and to further consolidate the people’s “democratic 
dictatorship.” 


The congress elected 18 deputies to the national con- 
gress, and adopted a formal resolution calling for the libera- 
tion of Taiwan and the coastal islands now occupied by 
the Nationalists. The deputy political -commissar of the 
PLA Fukien Military district (Liu Pei-shan; made a pledge 
on behalf of all the commanders and combatants of the 
garrison forces in Fukien to the effect that the PLA would 
certainly shoulder the glorious task of having Taiwan 
liberated. ‘Because the garrison forces of the PLA in Fukien 
are closer to Quemoy and Taiwan, their share of respon- 
sibility in the liberation of Taiwan and the coastal islands 
is heavier. We will step up our political and military train- 
ing and resolutely carry out the glorious task of liberating 
Taiwan with the aid and support of the people throughout 
the country.” The delegate from the fisherfolk along the 
coast also made known their support for thé liberation and 
said that “both men and ships will be available when re- 
quired.” 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Flcod Situation 


Peking’s Press last week reported: “Good harvests 
have already been gathered in or are expected from vast 
areas of farm land in the basins of Yangtze & Huai Rivers 
and over 60% of all acreage submerged by excessive rain- 
fall, or as a result of inevitable dyke breaches in some 
places, has already been drained and replanted with autumn 
crops.” On August 3lst, the water level at Wuhan was 
29.20 metres which is 0.53 metres lower than the highest 
water-mark of this year but still above the previous highest 
record. It was discovered that lower sections of dykes at 
Wuhan showed signs of weakening. River fighters knocked 
off emergency dykes on top of the dyke system to relieve 
pressure on the overstrained main dykes. Meanwhile, river 
fighters are building a second line of dykes behind the 
main dyke system to cope with further dangers. During 
the fight against flood in past two months, Wuhan lost 67 
river fighters. The loss of lives of flood victims was not 
reported. The Government has already distributed more 
than 5,000 million yuan to relieve the ‘‘evacuees.””’ Wuhan 
Flood Prevention Headquarters disclosed that 30 locomo- 
tives with some 650 wagons, over 1,000 cars, 55 steam 
ships, 300 barges and 500 boats were used to keep up a 
steady flow of earth, stone, and other materials to river 
fronts. Local government organisations in other places sent 
300 pumps, 4.7 million sacks, 170,000 logs and large quan- 
tities of other materials to support the Wuhan battle against 
the flood. The deputy director of the Headquarters pointed 
out in his recent flood report, “Although the general situa- 
tion has taken a turn for the better, the battle is still a 
very hard one. It would take a month for the river at 
Wuhan to drop below danger-level and there are still possi- 
bilities of more heavy rainfall and wind storms in some 
parts of the upper and middle reaches of the Yangtze and 
its biggest tributary, the Han River.’”’ As to the’ situation 
along Huai and Yellow Rivers, Peking’s Press assured, “The 
Huai River began receding on the 6th of August and is 
now at normal levels in a number of places. The Yellow 
River has already passed the test of five water crests since 
the rainbelt entered its basin early this month. A _ good 
harvest is expected along its banks.” 


Railways and Bridges 


Preparations to build a highway bridge across the Han 
River at Wuhan continued despite the recent flood in 
the area. The new highway bridge will be 230 metres 


long and will lie some three and a half kilometres below 


the railway bridge across the Han River. It will be of the 
continuous girder type, wide enough for six motor vehicles 
to travel abreast, with sidewalks on both sides. The bridge 
will lead straight from Hanyang to the heart of Hankow 
and will be high enough for ships to pass beneath even 
during the high water season. Actual construction will 
commence in the last quarter of this year. Meanwhile 
geo'ogical drillings along the river bed and on both banks 
of the construction site have been completed. The bridge 
is part of the Yangtsze River bridge project which involves 
the construction of a 1,000-metres double-decker railway 
and highway bridge across the Yangtze. In the Northwest, 
surveying work along 482 kilometres of the projected 
Paotow-Lanchow Railway completed recently. A site was 
chosen for a railway bridge’ over the Yellow River. The 
route will run from Lanchow northeastward, over the Yellow 
River, across the Great Wall and the desert and finally 


reach Yinchuan in Northwest China. Yinchuan is a major 
trading centre for wool, skins and hides. The Paotow- 
Lanchow Railway with an overall length of 1,000 kilometres 
will extend from Paotow, the terminus of the Peking- 
Paotow Railway in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Re- 
gion, to Lanchow, the junction of the Lunghai_ and 
Lanchow-Sinkiang Railways in Kansu Province. 


Industries & Production 


Peking reported that the total output of five Govern- 
ment controlled industries during the first 7 months of 
1954 increased by 34.2% over the record of the corres- 
ponding period last year. Heavy industry increased by 
36.2%; fuel industry by 29.7%; first machine building in- 
dustry by 59.5%; textile industry by 22.4%; and light in- 
dustry by 37.4%. July target of heavy industry was over- 
fulfilled by 4.5%, first machine building industry by 5.7% 
and textile industry by 1.8%. Fuel industry reached 98.9% 
of its July target, while light industry achieved 97.5%. Of 
the 47 principal items of the five industries, 32 fulfilled or 
overfulfilled their July targets. 


The Anshan Iron and Steel Company’s cuouaien! plant 
will soon produce twice as much fertiliser, antiseptics and 
pitches as it did last year. Chemical by-products manu- 
factured by this plant include benzene, carbolic acid, pyridine 
and coal-tar oils from coal, and volatile products’ from 
coke-oven gases. North China’s first hydroelectric power 
plant at the Kwanting Reservoir, is now under construction. 
The new plant will start operations next year. When the 
whole project is completed, it will increase the power 
supply to -Peking, Tientsin and Tangshan. by 14%. The 
hydraulic turbine generators to be used at the station will 
be manufactured by the New Harbin Electrical Machinery 
Plant. In minority areas; there are over 200 factories in 
Inner Mongolia and modern plants and factories have also 
been set up in Sinkiang. 


Shanghai reported a 167% rise in industrial output 
during the past five years. The number of factory workers 
increased by 28%. Compared with 1952, industrial out- 
put last year rose by 37.2%. State enterprises increased 
their output by nearly 40%; cooperative enterprises by 
82%; joint state and privately owned enterprises by 40% 
and private enterprises by 34%. During the same period, 
Shanghai’s trade went up by 54%. In order to step up 
production and speed up the industrialisation of the coun- 
try, the Government is paying money awards up to 500 
million yuan to anyone who invent machines or methods 
that increase production. Proposals for improving work- 
ing conditions or safety measure are also awarded. This 
measure applies both to state and private enterprises. 
According to Government estimates, this nation-wide move- 
ment saved enterprises under the Ministry of Heavy In- 
dustry a total of 309,000 million yuan in production cost 
and other expenses from October 1951 to September 1952. 


Harvests 


Inner Mongolia’s wheat harvest this year will be 20% 
or an extra 55,000 tons above that for 1953. By adopting 
the close planting method, yields per hectare were increased 
by 250-500 kilogrammes. Harvesting has also begun on 
more than six and half million hectares in Szechuan. In 
one of the major rice regions of the province, output is 


(Continued on Page 379) 
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THE PHILIPPINE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Sugar is one of the major industries of the country. 
It helps balance foreign trade, maintains dollar reserves, 
and at the same time gives a considerable income to the 
government in the form of taxes. About three million 


Filipinos depend upon this industry, directly or en 
for their means of livelihood. 


The development of the Philippine sugar industry under 
American tutelage can be traced back to the year 1909. 
The industry which remained in a static condition at the 
turn of the century began to gain momentum in 1909 
when the Payne-Aldrich Bill allowed the free entry of 
Philippine sugar into the United States. This bill, how- 
ever, limited the importation to 300,000 tons. But in 1913 
another incentive was given to the industry when the 
Underwood-Simons Bill abolished the limitation. There- 
after, up to the passage of the Jones-Costigan Act of 1934, 
unlimited quantity of Philippine sugar entered the United 
States free of tax. During the period 1913-1934, the 
production of sugar increased steadily rising from 134,000 
to 1,650,000 short tons, raw value, and represented 15 and 
59 per cent, respectively, of the total value of Philippine 
exports. In between these years, further encouragement 
was given the sugar industry by the government through 
a system of financing with the establishment of the Sugar 
Central Board in 1915 and the creation of the Philippine 
National Bank in 1916. These events, particularly the, last 
two, helped improve sugar production locally. Before the 
outbreak of the Pacific War, sugar represented 61 per cent 
of the total value of Philippine exports. 


The upward trend of sugar production suffered a jolt 
during the Japanese occupation. Fearful that whatever 
sugar produced would be commandeered by the enemy troops 
for their own use, the sugar men—from the capitalist to 
the farmers—abandoned the cane fields and turned to other 
industries for their livelihood. As a result, the sugar in- 
dustry remained at a standstill during the years of enemy 
occupation—the fields left untouched and com- 
paratively negligible. 


After the Japanese occupation, the people behind the . 


sugar industry, knowing fully well the demand for Philip- 
pine sugar in the American market, marshalled all their re- 
sources to rehabilitate the industry. The government also 


cognizant of the fact that the complete rehabilitation of 


the industry would help strengthen the economy and 
Philippine-American trade relations, extended a helping hand 
to put the industry back on its feet. Production, slowly 
but steadily, rose as the years went on so that the 1952-53 


production surpassed the 1940-41 yield as may be seen in 
the table below. 


The trend of production from the crop years 1940-41 


to 1953-54, excluding the years of Japanese occupation, is 
shown below: 


Number 
Production of centrals 
(M.T.) in operation 
Pre-War 
Post-War 


1,189,840 ( Est.) 25 


This rise in production took place in spite of serious 
setbacks suffered by the industry. Out of the 41 pre-war 
centrals, only 25 are operating at present. Destructive 
typhoons and other calamities such as drought wrought much 
havoc on the crops. But the successful rehabilitation of 
the industry does not end here. It will take years of 
fruitful production to repay the financial obligations in- 
curred for the purpose of bringing about this increased 
yield. Most of the money used for this purpose was in 
the form of advances made by the Philippine National Bank, 
the Rehabilitation Finance Corporation and other local as 
well as foreign banks. 


* 


Philippine sugar production last year barely met the. 
1,232,000 short ton quota——952,000 tons for the U.S. market 
and 280,000 tons for local consumption. However, at the 
rate Philippine production is increasing, it will not be long 
before the industry could produce more than the above- 
mentioned quota. Unless typhoons or other natural calami- 
ties intervene, there is expected to be an excess of about 
79,000 tons over the quota in the 1953-54 crop estimate. 


It must have been the anticipation of this increased 
production which made the Philippines one of the signa- 
tories of the International Sugar Trade Agreement. Under 
the original agreement, the Philippines agreed not to export 
sugar to countries other than the United States as long 
as the latter allows us a quota of not less than 800,000 
long tons of-unrefined sugar and 50,000 long tons of refined 
sugar per year. The agreement aiso gives the Philippines 
a right to export to the free market when additional quotas 
are allotted to the extent of 4 per cent of the aggregate 
of such additional quotas. However, the Protocol of August 
30, 1952, allowed the Philippines to sell ‘sugar in the free 
market up to 1955. 


However, with the present production, this country is. 


not yet in a position to sell to the free market. It will 
be recalled that sometime ago, the Philippine government 
decided to export 40,000 tons of export sugar to certain 
Asian countries. 
local press on the ground that no exportation should be 
made to other countries until the Philippines has filled 
up the 952,000 ton quota to the United States. 


The main objective of the Government for this diver- 
sion to other outlets is to look for possible markets inas- 


much as the graduated U.S. tariff on sugar and other 
primary exports takes effect. 


This exploration of prospec- 
tive markets at this early stage is also due to the desire 
to enhance trade relations with other countries in view 
of the future competition in the world markets arising from 
the increase in world sugar production, as the following 
table will show. 
PHILIPPINE SUGAR PRODUCTION IN RELATION 
TO THE WORLD SUGAR OUTPUT 


Metric Tons—Raw Value 


- World Sugar P.1I. Sugar Per Cent of 


Production Production World Output 
Pre-War 
Post-War 
18,941,011 11,713 0.06 
23,145,790 76,715 0.3 
25, "323, 022 361,088 1.4 
28,692,289 661,554 2.3 
32,843,545 848,257 2.6 
1000-68 32,714.725 1,027,995 8:1 
35,350,083 1,189,840 3.4 
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Attempted diversions of muscovado sugar to Japan 
were met with bitter criticism. It is easily understandable 
why Philippine exporters preferred Asian markets. For 
one thing, these mean lower costs of _ transportation. 
Studies also show that Japan and Pakistan require about 
540,000 metric tons to make up for their -deficiency in 
production. 

At this point, increased production is not the major 
problem of the Philippine sugar industry. The quantity of 
sugar which the industry should produce must first be 
ascertained. There may be ready markets now, but there 
is no assurance that the privilege given this country under 
the Protocol of August 30, 1952, will be further extended. 
Granting that the Philippines shall be authorized under a 
proposed revision of said agreement to sell in the free 
market, the ever-changing prices in the free markets give 
no definite assurance of continuing outlets for Philippine 
sugar because past events tend to show that prices in these 
markets are determined by the lowest cost of production. 


The relation of sugar preduction with world requirements 


shows that the wisest move at present would be for the 
Philippine sugar industry to study ways of cutting cost of 
production rather than of increasing output. 

Along with this program of seeking means of reducing 
costs of production, the Government should find ways of 
enlisting the ccoperation of shipping companies to reduce 
their freight and lighterage charges. The Government could 
also help reduce the cost of shipping by expanding the 
Philippine merchant marine. Another remedy is the proper 
reorientation of Philippine sugar men toward improvement 


both in the field (cultivation, fertilization, control and eradi-. 


eation of cane diseases and pests, and selection of cane 
varieties) and in the mills (reduction, if not elimination 
of waste and the acquisition of modern machinery). The 
people would, in turn, recognize the possibilities of indus- 
trializing the by-products of sugar, such as fuel and 
chemical alcohol, rayon, wax, plastics, stock feed and news- 
print. These and many other products from the sugar 
cane will help the industry operate at reduced costs and 
possibly higher incomes, enabling it to compete favorably 
with other sugar producing countries. 


Mention has been made of the fact that sugar is in 
demand in the United States market and that the rehabilita- 
tion of the sugar industry helped to strengthen Philippine- 
American trade relations. Mention should also be made of 
the fact that in the middle of 1952 the Philippine deficit 
of 200,000 tons under the Trade Agreement had to be re- 
allocated to other sugar suppliers to meet. the estimated 
American total needs of 8,100,000 tons, raw value. The 
re-allocation of the 200,000 tons is apparently to the dis- 
advantage of the Philippine sugar industry. It only means 
that the Philippine sugar industry has to increase its pro- 
duction to fill the duty-free quota in the U.S. market. Every 
effort must therefore be exerted to fill the 952,000 ton 
quota in the U.S. market. 

However, even after July 4, 1954, the Philippine sugar 
industry will still enjoy a lower tariff rate than that applied 
to other countries but this rate will increase gradually by 
5 per cent of the basic rate each year for 20 years. The 
basic rate at present is P1.894 per picul and under the 
Philippine Trade Act, the tariff commencing July 5, 1954 
will be P0O.07 per picul, increasing by the same amount 
each year until the full tariff of P1.40 is reached in 1973. 
Thus, for 19 years Philippine sugar can enter the United 
States at a rate lower than that paid by any other supplier. 
This situation will be to the advantage of the Philippine 
sugar industry inasmuch as Cuba, the country enjoying the 
lowest tariff rate other than the Philippines, will be charged * 
the P1.394 rate per picul, the basic rate. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Cuba is the largest sugar producing country in the 
Western Hemisphere. Its production for 1952 totals more 
than 6,300,000 tons, raw value. However, it was hinted 
that the crop will be restricted by the Cuban government, 
apparently to prevent a sharp fall in prices. As produc- 
tion continued to increase, the Cuban authorities ordered 
the segregation of less than 2 million short tons of sugar 
for disposition during the next five years. With this the 
Cuban administration has indirectly helped the Philippine 
sugar industry. If the Cuban government did not take 


such a step, the local industry would have been adversely 


affected as prices would have gone hurtling down to the 
extent of forcing the Philippines to dispose of its output 
at prices equal to or even less than the actual cost of pro- 
duction and transportation and thereby causing considerable 
losses. 


Active government participation in financing the sugar 
industry has made possible the growth and survival of the 
industry. Two government institutions—the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank and the Rehabilitation Finance Corporation— 
advanced millions of pesos to the sugar industry which 
contributed a great deal toward its rapid recovery. These 
two entities bore the brunt of government financing by 
way of extending loans to the men engaged in the industry. 
The former took charge of the granting of credit for the 
planting of the cane up to the time it is milled and pro- 
cessed into centrifugal sugar. The latter extended credit 
facilities for the rehabilitation of damaged mills and the 
purchase of raw machinery. However, these two _ institu- 
tions do not have sufficient resources to meet the credit 
requirements for over-all agricultural financing, including 
that of the sugar industry. The government, therefore, has 
to find other means to supplement the aid given by the 
said instrumentalities. 


First, the Philippine Congress passed and approved the 
Rural Bank Act which provides for the organization and 
operation of rural banks under the supervision and guidance 
of the Central Bank of the Philippines. Several of these 
banks are now operating in the commercial, industrial and 
agricultural centers outside the City of Manila. These 
rural banks are authorized to grant loans, among others, to 
small farmers or. tenants owning or cultivating not more 
than 50 hectares of land. Cane producers may borrow 
an amount up to 40 per cent of the value of their pro- 
duction during the previous year, but the loan may be 
raised to 60 per cent of the value of their current crops if 
these already have been harvested. 


Later, the creation of the Agricultural Credit and. 


Cooperative Financing Administration (ACCFA) was given 
legislative sanction under Republic Act 821 approved on 
August 14, 1952. This is another government instrumen- 
tality authorized to grant loans to cooperative associations. 
Whereas the rural banks lend money directly to individual 
borrowers on a system of collateral, the ACCFA extends 
loans exclusively to cooperative organizations in the form 
of cash or agricultural marketing facilities and equipment 
without any standard security; both agencies aim to pro- 
vide credit to the farmers and tenants on easy terms. The 
rural banks and the ACCFA have just started. Their suc- 
cess still remain to be seen. However, it can be said at 
this stage that small farmers may now avoid loan sharks 
(many of those being Chinese) who charge usurious rates 
of interest, a practice which is inimical not only to the 
sugar industry but also to the entire economy. 


The’ Philippine government has undoubtedly scintelbatad 
much .to the industry by way of financing. However, to 
bring the industry to a level comparable with today’s lead- 
ing sugar producing countries,.such as Cuba and the United 
States, much still remains to be done. 
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THE COCONUT INDUSTRY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The coconut industry is the premier dollar producing 
industry of the Philippines. It covers more than thirty pro- 
vinces and about eight million people, or more than a third 
of the entire population, depend upon the industry for their 
livelihood. From the northernmost tip of Luzon to the 
southernmost regions of Mindanao are coconut plantations, 
comprising about 987,800 hectares of land, with no less than 
15 million bearing trees producing about 3.4 billion nuts 
annually. An estimated P442.4 million is invested in this 
industry with barely a million pesos put up by foreigners. 


For years, exports of copra and other coconut products 


represented a *%izeable portion in Philippine foreign trade. 
In the post-war years its importance rose to its present 
level as the country’s major dollar producer. Of the total 
exports of P797.3 million in 1953, the major coconut pro- 
ducts contributed P307.7 million or 38.6 per cent. Copra 
topped the ten leading Philippine exports with P222.4 
million; coconut oil the sixth, with P35.3 million; and 
desiccated coconut the seventh, with P31.5 million. 


It may also be worthwhile to recall that the coconut 
industry played a significant role during the trying years 
of enemy occupation. It provided food (fresh coconut 
meat) to thousands of Filipinos, as well as fuel and oil to 


run plants and vehicles. Furthermore, the fact that plenty 


of by-products can be produced from the coconut, prac- 
tically all parts of the tree from root to bud were utilized 
to the fullest advantage. Local studies on the coconut, 
especially the one made by Mr. M. Floro of the Institute 
of Science & Technology, show that at present the people 
are actually benefiting from the coconut only to the extent 
of 29 per cent of its total usefulness, the remainder merely 
going to waste. If this waste could only be utilized for 
some human benefit, it wculd mean a new source of in- 


“come and increasing returns on investment in the coconut 


industry. 


Preduction and exports in the Philippines. Even be- 
fore Magellan discovered the Philippines; the Filipinos were 
already producing copra. However, the industry did not 
prosper during the Spanish regime owing to inadequate 
facilities for exports and’ the non-availability of a market 
for copra. During the American era, the coconut industry 
started to be developed when it was given aid to export 
Philippine copra with an initial volume of 103,200 tons in 


~ 1900. The copra trade continued to develop up to the 


outbreak of World War II when it occupied the leading 
place among the principal exports. The highest annual 
eopra export before the war was registered in 1928 with 
234,417 metric tons valued at P45 million, and the lowest 
during the depression of 1930 with 174,300 metric tons 
valued at P10 million. Sugar then was the leading Philip- 
pine export. In the post-war period, with the resumption 


of limited free trade with the United States, copra and 
coconut oil have become the leading exports of the Philip- 
pines. 

Among the various industries of the Philippines, coco- 
nut was the least affected by the war, thereby enabling it 


to be the first to resume its premier role in foreign trade. 


During the last six months of 1945, 4,018 metric tons of 
copra valued at P561,190 was exported. Until the first 
half of 1946, copra procurement, including its shipment 
abroad, was controlled by the Copra Export Management 
of the U.S. Commercial Co. (CEMCQO) and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the United States Government. Im- 
mediately after the war the world was starved for fats, 
hence copra commanded unheard cf prices. In 1946 large - 
quantities of copra were exported, reaching 398,985 metric 
tons valued at P78 million. Of this total, the United States 
absorbed 71.8 per cent. European buyers were then sup- 
plied by the United States Army and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Exportation of copra rose rapidly in 1947 
with an all-time high of one billion metric tons valued at 
P354.4 million. The total exports of coconut products in 
1947 amounted to P391.5 million cr about 73.9 per cent 
of the total exports of the Philippines. 


The year 1951 was also an exceptional one for the 
coconut industry. The Korean War brought about an ad- 
vance in the price of copra owing to heavy demands in the 
world markets. A total of P393.5 million worth of coco- 
nut products was exported, or 47.6 per cent of all Philip- 
pine exports. | 


: The year 1950 was very discouraging for the industry. 
The copra market collapsed due to the increased availability 
of fats frcm soft currencies. Furthermore, on September 
19, 1949, Britain devalued her pound by 30 1/38 per cent, 
from’ $4.03 to $2.80, and 28 sterling countries simultane- 


ously devalued their currencies correspondingly. This . 
caused the sterling’ area producers to undersell the Philip- 
pines in Euroge. 


The total exports of all coconut products in 1949 show- 
ed a drop of 37.6 per cent compared with that of 1948. 
Likewise, in 1952, when the end of the Korean conflict was 
more or less anticipated, copra and other coconut products 
decreased in prices. All major coconut products exported 
amounted to only P241.8 million, showing a decline of 
P151.7 million or 39.0 per cent, compared with that of the 
previous year. This was more discouraging because copra 
lost its leading position among. Philippine exports and its 
place was taken over by sugar. Aside from the unfavor- 
able world market, the Philippines was further hit by 
typhoon “Trix” in the Bicol region followed by “Wilma” 
in the Visayas which did considerable damage to fruit 
bearing trees. For this year, only 34.4 per cent of total 
value of exports consisted of coconut products. 


. VALUE OF PHILIPPINE EXPORTS OF COCONUT PRODUCTS COMPARED 
WITH TOTAL EXPORTS | 
(In Million Pesos) 


Coconut Desiccated 
Year - Copra Oil Coconut 


Copra Total Total Value Per Cent 
Meal Value P.1I. Exports Total Exports 
P 4.2 P391.5 P529.2 73.9 
7.4 415.0 637.2 65.1 
5.8 258.7 507.6 50.9 
6.2 370.3 661.2 56.0 
393.5 &26.0 47.6 
10.9 241.8 701.7 34.4 
8.5 307.7 797.3 38.6 
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Problems of the Coconut Industry. The coconut in- re 
dustry is practically a year round activity and therefore aye 
destitution or the part of the workers in plantations is cy 
uncommon. Most growers are more or less taken care of 
by subsidiary crops raised in the open spaces between | bss 
coconut trees. However, the industry has various problems ‘ . AMSTERDAM BRUSSELS 
which demand early solution. | In which of 

The low quality of copra in the Philippines is one of . wale 
the pressing problems which. require immediate solution. COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 
The world list shows that Philippine copra placed 35th, these major HAMBURG MUNICH tis 
while Ceylon, one of the largest coconut growing countries 
in the world, topped the list. As a matter of fact, some STUTTGART VIENNA i 
Philippine copra parcels imported into the U.S. were de- European BREMEN HANOVER ii \ 
tained by the Food and Drug Administration of the Federal p sy 

ZURICH ROME PARIS rot 
Security Agency on the ground that the copra seized was s - 
not suitable for use in the manufacture of edible pro- markets are NICE BARCELONA ies a 
ducts. MADRID LISBON OSLO ack 

COPRA EXPORTS STOCKHOLM HELSINKI of 
Year To a Countries To the United States % you Selling ? | COPENHAGEN Luz 
Per Cent of ” exp 
“ Value Per Cent of Value Total Copra 
(Metric ol (Thousand P) Total Exp. (Thousand P) Exports 
1940 341,930 P 18,802 8.0 P 12,382 66.0 luct 
1946 398,985 78,026 61,0 56,040 71.8 0 o 
1947 1,000,084 354,415 _ 67.0 207,023 58.4 ne Calf ler 
1948 586,993 309,400 48.0 181,153 53.0 ite 
1949 528,747 179,285 36.5 118,722 66.2 | : | 
1950 698,490 272,881 41.5 170,435 62.5 * of 
1951 772,102 308,188 37.3 151,434 49.1 | pp AR () éou 
1952 660,115 178,441 25.4 80,386 45.0 
1953 599,686 232,440 29.2 124,401 53.5 Thi 
*June to December 

Responsible for the inferior quality of copra is the = hac 
existing use of “tapahan’”’, a smoke method of drying. GETS GOODS avo 
Producers are reluctant to change this process, as a result | 
of which only 15 per cent of our annual copra production. THERE FASTER Fil: 

; is of good quality. Furthermore, this good quality copra | it. 
loses its grade when mixed with the poor variety. Owing | | : pre 
to financial difficulties on the part of producers and their rin abc 
lack of interest to. make high grade copra, unripe nuts are ath: AaSSUTES dependable handling Ma 
oftentimes used. Producers likewise argue that it is not ep di tennis ae 
worthwhile to make any improvements because local buyers an American Cxpeeites YOUL cargo througs customs at 
absorb all kinds of copra regardless of moisture contents, fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your of 
as grading is not practised in warehouses and no premium shipments get personalized service all the way by this is: 
is paid for good quality. Many producers and exporters one-carrier service. | shi 


have vague ideas about copra of good quality, and there- 
fore a move to educate and enlighten them in this respect 
is needed to improve their methods. Solution to. this pro- 


® Fast, frequent schedules insure speedy delivery. | of 
@ Pan American flies more international cargo than any . 


ma 

blem is urgently necessary and it is believed that the other airline. Discover the benefits one-carrier Clipper 
answer lies in the Philippine Government educating the Cargo service can offer you. For details and schedules— pe 
people as to the conditions affecting copra’s quality which 
is largely determined by poor preparations. The Philip- CALL VO!'UR CARGO AGENT | (N 
pine Copra Exporters Association, Inc. has been working 
through its members for the improvement of the quality | or Pan Amerionn | ga 
of this product. However, the most important work must Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) — Rac 
be performed in the field where the Bureau of Commerce Peninsula Hotel. Phone 57572 bi 
inspectors can instruct and supervise copra making. me po 
“Cadang-cadang”’, the leaf miner and coconut trunk | : : ad 
worms present grave problems to the industry. Coconut *Trade-Mark, Pan American Warld Airways, Baily ne 
planters as well as the government are pressing for de- | th 
finite and more concrete measures to check the “cadang- World’s Most lik 

cadang”’ disease of coconut but little has been accomplished | . 

so far. Technical experts have not yet ascertained whether Experienced = ps 
the disease is a virus, an insect, an aphid or an organic Airline nv 
deficiency in the plant itself. All that is known is that is 
an infected tree is stunted, stops to bear any fruit and FAN AMERICAN or 
eventually dies. The infestation of ‘‘cadang-cadang” 18  p,, smerican World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A, with limited liabiliey kn 
mostly confined to the Bicol peninsula, Masbate, and the | : ar 
northern part of Samar, but if not checked immediately, 0 | ' oe | N. 
has a tendency to spread rapidly. The Department of Agri- , | av 
culture and FOA (MSA) authorities are now experimenting Ma 


~ 
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on an effective cure for this disease and in time better 
results are expected, 


The leaf miner, an insect, slowly kills the coconut 
tree. This affected the plantations of Quezon and. Laguna 
before the war and has been more or less put under con- 
The same is true with the coconut trunk-worms which 
have almost been eradicated through the use of DDT chemi- 
eals and through mechanical means. 


Copra exporters have other problems such as finding 
themselves being squeezed between the producers who de- 
mand high prices for their products and the buyers who 
naturally want to buy at a cheaper price. Another pro- 
blem which affects export shipment is the seasonality of 
production and the frequent visitation of typhoons. And 
what makes matters worse is that the heaviest bearing sea- 
son for coconuts coincides with the rainy months, particu- 
larly marked in the southern Luzon areas. The outbreak 
of dissident activities has likewise reduced production. In 
Luzon there are times when buyers find difficulty in securing 
exportable quantities as tenants in the coconut areas flee 
to the more populated towns, for protection and are re- 
luctant to stay in groves overnight to tend their “tapahan” 
or native driers. 


Marketing Problems. The marketing of coconut and 
its products is a perennial problem although the amount 
of dollars earned and brought by the industry into the 


-eountry is greater than that of any other export industry. 
This industry is a major factor and without its dollar earn- 


ings, the balance of payments position of the country 
would have been worse, or the level of imports would have 
had to be drastically cut if economic disaster were to be 
avoided. 


Although coconut products lead the list 
Filipino planters barely share the prosperity accruing from 
it. It is the exporter who gets the lion’s share of the 
profits. The small farmers in the provinces receive only 
about 50 per cent of what their copra commands in the 
Manila export market. The saddest part of this set-up 
is that the exportation of copra is entirely in the hands 
of aliens. This is the biggest “behind the scene” problem 
of the coconut industry. The Filipinos make copra, but it 


is the aliens who gather and store it up in warehouses and 


ship it abroad. This is the main reason for the poor quality 
of Philippine copra as. the provincial buyers of alien ex- 
porters allow the copra to be adulterated with foreign 
matter to boost its weight. 


Before the war, plans had been laid to transfer the 
copra export trade to the hands of the Filipinos. The 
government established the National Coconut Corporation 
(NACOCO) in 1940, which on paper was an excellent or- 
ganization. This corporation was charged with the task of 
improving the industry through coconut research, marketing, 
warehousing, and other possible help which the govern- 
ment could render. But the organization failed because of 
poor management and the lack of facilities, such as in- 
adequate marketing information. 
nerable to outside factors which are not ordinarily seen by 
the untrained eye. Since government corporations are 
likely to be influenced by politics in the selection of their 
heads and key personnel, efforts have been made to bring 
about better marketing through the organization of coco- 
nut planters. It is the general feeling that another NACOCO 
is feasible or even desirable at this time. However, co- 
operatives which are managed by planters themselves who 
know the “ins and outs” of the business, will likely to succeed 
and failures like those of the NACOCO may be avoided. 
Nevertheless, it is felt by the leaders of the coconut in- 
dustry that the government. should continue and expand 
researches on coconut diseases and experiment on its im- 
‘provement, as well as the utilization of waste products. 


of exports, | 
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The feeling is growing in the coconut regions that the 
cooperatives are a “must” for the small coconut planters. 
At present their purses are tied to alien middlemen who 
grant them easy and quick loans. No bank would even 
think of doing the practice of these aliens who grant loans 
to the farmers on the “vale-basis’” without collaterals, nor 
securities and not even a promissory note. On the surface, 
this appears to be an excellent set-up. But the catch lies 
in that the farmers sooner or later, without their knowing 
it, find themselves at the mercy of these aliens dictating 
the price and controlling production and the movement of 
their products. 

It may be stated here that the Philippine National 
Bank has liberalized the granting of loans. In order to 
give the farmers greater financial assistance, the bank has 
increased the appraisal of lands planted with coconut trees. 


This new appraisal makes available to loan applicants suffi- 


cient amounts to enable them to finance their expanded 
activities and to take care of the necessary expenses of 
their plantations intended to increase their income from 
their agricultural lands. However, this is not enough and 
is a far cry from the credit system of aliens, for no bank 
so far grants loans for subsistence, nor do they receive 
copra for loan payments. 

The cooperatives could also engage in the export busi- 
ness. At present, most of the exporters are aliens and 
it will be surprising to know that importers from the Pacific 
Coast of the United States contract for copra in the 
Philippines and re-sell it to European and Asian buyers. 
Why can’t the Philippines export copra directly? How can 
the Philippine government therefore aid in the opening of 
new markets other than the United States, or if new 
markets are established, how could the Filipinos be directly 
benefited when the export trade is controlled by the aliens? 

The monopoly enjoyed by the Philippines immediately 
after the end of World War II is fast dwindling. Other 
countries are rapidly developing and are returning to nor- 
malcy. Indonesia has regained its position as a major ex- 
porter of copra and supplies most of the European markets. 
This may be attributed to the fact that European buyers 
can purchase copra at a relatively cheaper price in sterling 
and guilders. Immediately after sterling devaluation, 
Philippine copra did not suffer much due to the Korean con- 
situation and the fact that 
Europe was being supplied with American dollars for the 
purchase of Philippine copra. When the international situa- 
tion is tense, buyers stockpile copra to meet any emer- 
gency. But now that the war has ended and the world 
situation has more or less improved, the effect of devalua- 
tion is considerably being felt. Even in the United States 
where the Philippines enjoys the 2-cent-per-pound preferen- 
tial excise tax, Ceylon could still undersell Philippine copra 
because the price is cheaper as a result of. devaluation. 
Likewise, the traditionally low labor cost in that country 


‘and what is most important—the superior quality of her 


copra—are factors making it extremely difficult for the 
Philippines to contend with. 

Ceylon maintains its superior production by means of 
ial seed selection, employment of steam as well as sun 
drying and by an efficient and strict inspection method. 
Ceylon, because of her favorable long dry season, was able 
to utilize to better advantage the sun-drying procesure of 
making copra. 

The United States, in order to shield its own butter 
industry from competition made by coconut oil in the form 
of oleo-margarine, imposed a tax of 3 cents per pound 
on the first domestic processing of the crude oil. This 
tax in existence since 1934, equals to $42 per long ton of 
copra and has the same effect as an import duty. The 
Philippines however, being then politically dependent upon 
America, was given a preference in that oil produced from 
other than Philippine copra is taxed 5 cents per pound. 
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The differential tax of 2 cents per pound amounted to 
about $25 per short ton of copra and this is a heavy burden 
for other countries in competing with the Philippine copra 
in the United States. Furthermore, before independence 
any amount collected from this tax was refunded to the 
Philippine government, 

On, the other hand, however, the Philippines became 
solely dependent upon the U.S. market. Although it show- 
ed visual benefits to copra dealers, this preferential’ treat- 
ment does harm in the long run to the Philippine economy 
as a whole. Improvement of products is as a general rule 
the outcome of competition. The Philippines, knowing that 
it has a margin of 2 cents over other countries in the U.S. 
markets, neglects to improve the quality of its copra. As 
a result Philippine copra has become anemic— it lacks blood 
and strength to compete with the others in the foreign 
markets. | 


Financial. Problems. The coconut industry, unlike 
sugar, has not yet availed itself fully of the credit facilities 
offered by the banks. Statistics show that the two govern- 
ment institutions, the Philippine National Bank and the Re- 
habilitation Finance Corporation, granted a total loan of 
P184.3 million for agricultural purposes in 1958 of which 
P7.9 million (4.8 per cent) was granted to the coconut 
industry; P6.0 million (3.38 per cent) of agricultural loans 
was granted in 1952. | 

Unlike the sugar industry which is controlled by a 
group of well-organized planters and millers, employing 
systematized and scientific financing and who are in a posi- 
tion to secure the necessary loans from the banks, the 
coconut industry is financed mostly by small farmers de- 
pending on themselves and. who are for the most part lack- 


ing in any production or marketing organization, The 


latter, therefore, do not have the facilities for the produc- 
tion of copra on a large scale. Coconut producers must 
organize so that with their combined resources, make use 
of the opportunities and benefits granted by the financial 
institutions, as well as provide the necessary marketing 
channels for their products. | | 
Coconut centrals must be established so that it 
can do for coconut what sugar centrals did to the sugar 
industry in the early 1920’s. The establishment of these 
centrals might help the planters secure financial assistance 
for the establishment of facilities for the manufacture of 
superior grade and sanitary copra. The major complaints 
against Philippine eopra may thus be eliminated. 
Likewise, the industry can be helped to a very large 
extent by the Agricultural Credit and Cooperative Financing 
Administration. Farmers can organize and form coopera- 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 1954 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1954 has just 
been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 


The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, 
and the popular edition HK$17.20. 7 

A limited number of copies of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1953 are also for sale at $20 (de luxe edition), and a 
few books of de luxe edition of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1952 are for sale at HK$15. 

The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference book 


for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
and students of contemporary Japan. 
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tives and secure the aid of the ACCFA in the acquisition | 
of additional necessary capital for the purchase and installa- 


tion of mechanical driers that will process, clean, sanitary, 


and whitish copra; and for the construction of clean, well- 7 


ventilated and rat-proof bodegas or warehouses. 

As a solution to the poor-quality production of copra 
by the ‘“‘tapahan’”’ method, these co-ops can install the 
mechanical driers preferably on seaports or other localities 
easily accessible to land or water transportation. Farmers 
ean bring their husked coconuts and have them turned 
into copra in the cooperative’s kiln driers, stored in co- 
operative’s bodegas, brought to Manila or other ports of 
export by the cooperative’s vehicles. Alien middlemen may 
ultimately be dispensed with. This system will approximate 
the “central” type production in the sugar industry. | 

It is also suggested that the cooperatives encourage 
farmers to plant coconut trees in new areas and to re- 
place old trees and those destroyed by either typhoons or 
pests. The leaders of the coconut industry are now en- 
gaged in the urgent task of: mobilizing the resources of 
the industry for its long-delayed improvement and uplift, 
and thus ensure its leadership in the world markets. 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
QUEEN’S BLDG., GROUND FL (OPP THE STAR FERRY) 
TELEPHONE 2665! 
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REPORTS FROM MALAYA 


The recent visit of a delegation of a British Parlia- 
mentary group to Singapore and Malaya led to renewed 
discussion of the problem of self-government. While Dr. 
C. J. Paglar (the member for Changi in the Singapore 
Legislature) declared that “this country is not yet old 
enough to be able to turn in its cradle,’ Mr. Laycock (Pro- 
gressive Party) insisted that the British Labour Party’s 
policy statement on target dates for independence in the 
Colonies had nothing to do with Singapore, which is getting 
self-government next year. “If a fully-elected legislature 
isn’t self-government, I don’t know what is,” he said. “The 
less said about the Federation of Malaya the better. The 
Federation has nothing whatever to do with Singapore.” 
Dr. Paglar’s argument was that Singapore should have a 
real trial of responsible government before it sided into 
full self-government. More and more responsibility is being 
thrown on the shoulders of the Legislature, he said: It 
still remains to be seen how the Council will acquit itself. 
Until Singapore had turned out more stalwart sons from 
the universities and until they could teach the people a 
spirit of Malayanism instead of communalism, the time will 
not be ripe for setting any independence date. The Labour 
Councillor C. R. Dasaratha Raj opined it is communal poli- 
tics in the Federation which continues to put back the 
date of transfer of power. No parties in Singapore were 
based on communalism but there will have to be a unifica- 
tion of Singapore and the Federation before there is self- 
government. He said the Malayan Government should ban 
all parties based on a religious or communal platform. 


Another Indian member pointed out that the British Labour 


Party’s statement was intended for countries not so far 
advanced as Singapore, 


Singapore delegates to the World Assembly of Youth 
(communist front) were shocked and indignant when a 
Pakistani delegate told them they were living in a fools’ 
paradise if they thought there was no exploitation in 
Singapore. Both the Indian and the Pakistani delegations 
came with the view that Singapore was one of the world’s 
dependent territories and should be freed from “the shac- 
kles of slavery and exploitation.’ They were astonished 


when the two Chinese Singapore delegates to whom they 


were speaking retorted that the Colony had a democratic 
Government and a Legislative Council with an_ elected 
majority. One Indian resident enquired of them why, if 
they were exploited, did Indians move heaven and earth 
‘in their efforts to leave India for Singapore? 


In the Federation, on the other hand, the British 
Labourites’ policy statement on Colonial affairs gave the 


political leaders encouragement for earlier independence . 


than expected. The statement promised to “stimulate the 
growth of institutions for self-government at all levels.” 
Dato Sir Cheng-lock Tan reiterated that Malaya must have 
full independence in ten years, “It is nonsense to say 
that we must be fit for liberty. It is only the experience 
of liberty that will fit us for liberty.” 


Meanwhile there has been a bit of a conflict about 
finances in the Federation. At a meeting of the Johore 
State Council Dato H.E. MacKenzie strongly criticised the 
present allocation of Federal funds to Johore, and called for 
a round table conference to review the allocations generally 
to States and Settlements. Failing some more equitable 


distribution, he said, the present envy and jealousy would 


turn more and more to frustration and finally to hatred. 
Johore was the second richest revenue producer in the 
Federation but was not getting the second best share of 


allocations and loans. 


7 


_self-governing mosquito 


The UMNO-MCA Alliance has decided to open a Mer- 
deka (Freedom) Bureau in London “to keep the world 
informed of ‘Malaya’s self-government movement.” It ‘was 
also stated that a move has begun to affiliate the UMNO 
Youth League to the World Assembly of Youth. 

One Indian resident in Johore, referring to Sir Cheng- 
lock Tan’s remark that the Chinese in Malaya had for too 
long been regarded as. aliens and birds of passage, said that 
the Indians in Malaya are now feeling like aliens as a result 
of the indifference toward them shown by the Alliance and 
the Government. At the same time one of the visiting 
Members of the U.K. Parliament, Sir Robert Boothby, was 
issuing a warning against excessive nationalism, “one of the 
curses of our age,” which if it were allowed to carry on 
in full flood, would cause the whole Continent of Asia to 
fall an easy prey to Communism. ‘The fires of Nationalism 
destroyed Europe,” he said, “ and if they are not dampened 
soon they will also destroy Asia.’”’ Both he and other mem- 
bers of the visiting party urged that more stress be put 
on “inter-dependence’”’ and less on “independence. —Inter- 
dependence rather than independence is the best way of 
bringing Malayans and the people of Britain closer together, 
to mutual benefit. 

At a press conference at Singapore the set question- 
and-answer routine developed into a lively discussion over 
a wide range of topics on which the U.K. delegation aired 
their divergent views. They all agreed that Singapore had 
some massive problems but the visitors were all impressed 
by the energy and determination with which the problems 
were being tackled. 

The Malayan Labour politicians have made another and 
seemingly more effective effort to end the disintegration 
which the movement has witnessed by its own follies and 
jealousies. The Labour and Socialist Parties decided to form — 
a joint body called the Labour Front, which automatically 
made members of the two parties members also of this 
“Front,” while non-Party members may join after signing 
an unequivocal pledge. The move did not do much, how- 
ever, to remove the impression of a divided house. 


Earlier, the Attorney-General (Mr. Michael Hogan) 
had been warning the Malayan Federal Council that the 
“will still be capable of giving 
malaria just the same as the Colonial-type mosquito.” In- 
dependence would not automatically bring happy times, he 
said. When the shouts and slogans died down the hard 
facts of administration would remain. At the moment not 
even the most fervent exponent of home rule could justly 
claim that the country was even within sight of efficient | 
self-government. With a few notable exceptions there is 
little ability or energy in political life. No brilliant young 
men are emerging or, if they are, have yet to make their 
presence felt. The same people make the same speeches; 
Mr. Hogan made a forceful declaration to the Federal Coun- 
cil: “Self-government for Malaya has been freely adopted 
by Britain and the Malay rulers, and they are determined 
to do their utmost’ to make it a success in this country: 
and they are determined to bring it about as quickly as 
possible.” 

Sir Cheng-lock Tan has attacked the Education Depart- 
ment of the Federation for “interfering with the civil rights 
and liberties of Chinese schools in the Federation.” He 
demanded the cancellation of an order controlling the use 
of Chinese school premises for po'‘tical meetings. He 
argued that so long as the meetings yvere not detrimental 
to the national interest, free use of school or any premises 
should be allowed. Actually school managements are only 
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HONGKONG’S KIKOY BUSINESS 


As one walks down a street in Mombasa or Kampala 
or Dar-Es-Salaam, one’s attention is likely to be drawn to 
the multi-coloured kikoys or sometimes called Barawas or 
Sangapattis, which adorn the pitch black bodies of the 
natives. These sarong like apparels which are so familiar 
in the African scene are made in Hongkong and, believe 
it or not, have hitherto contributed to Hongkong’s weaving 
industry an annual business of not less than $12 million. 

Technically defined, a kikoy is a piece of cloth sized 
from 38” x 78” to 50” x 108” and weighing 16 pounds to 
30 pounds respectively. It is woven from spun rayon or fiber 
and cotton yarns. There is another kind of kikoy called 
Kikoy Koiro which is plain in the center with coloured 
fringes on the sides while the ordinary kikoys are covered 
with flashy designs all over, but this is now produced in 
Hongkong in very small quantities as a result of Japanese 
competition. i 

In Africa, the natives are very particular about colours 
and patterns. Usually a buyer demands a new colour and 
a different pattern for his fresh orders. The colours, 
favoured most by the ultimate users, are flaming red, slovent 
green, deep maroon, dirty grey, pink, or deepest blue and 
the patterns are squares, rounds and semirounds, diamonds, 
straight or crooked stripes and triangles. 

The people in the African cities are not used to the 
habit of washing their clothing. 
for as long as they can stand. When the kikoys be- 
come too dirty or soiled, they just discard them and 
immediately delve into the bazaars for something new. It 
is chiefly because of this peculiar living habit of the natives 
that there is always a replacement demand for kikoys and 
a necessity for the Hongkong weavers to rack their brains 
for new patterns and more novel colour combinations. Like 
a well dressed city man who never fills his wardrobe with 
one-coloured suits, the natives will not care to buy the 
same designed kikoys over and over for their replacement 
purchases. 

This business was in the hands of Japanese weavers 
before World War Il. In 1947, an African merchant came 
to Hongkong and brought along a piece of Japanese Kikoy 
Koiro. He showed them around to Hongkong weavers ask- 
ing them whether they would like to produce it in Hong- 
kong. Due possibly to the special dimension of Kikoy 
Koiros—the width is 48” which is too big for the looms 
in Hongkong’s weaving factories—his proposal was not met 
with enthusiasm. However, when he approached the Ng 
Yee Hing Co., he was able to persuade the factory to at 
least give the matter a trial. It took the factory a few 
months to change their looms simply for producing samples 
which might or might not be acceptable to the African 
buyers. After three months, the first batch of samples 
was ready. When it reached Africa, the consumers’ reponse 
was unexpectedly good possibly due to the fact that the 
Africans must have had a burning urge for Kikoy koiros 


and so when anything that was near to what their hearts : 


had desired was offered to them, they accepted it readily 
having probably lost their sense of discrimination. An 
unbelievably large order followed. It took Ng Yee Hing 


asked to apply to the Registrar of Schools before allowing 
their premises to be used for political meetings. There is 
still an emergency in Malaya, but surely it is not “undue 
interference with civil rights and liberties’? merely to re- 
quire a permit. What if a Communist or fellow-traveller 
wanted the use of a school for political purposes? Sir 
Cheng-lock did, however, score a point when he pointed out 
that in addition to their normal contribution to taxation 
the Chinese had spent M$200 million in building their own 
schools. 


They wear their kikoys_. 


Co. a few months to convert their machines for kikoy pro- 
duction. The first shipment went forward to Africa during 
April 1948. For the first six months, the Ng Yee Hing 


Co. was the only factory handling African buyers’ require-- 


ments. When the orders became too large for one factory 
to take them up, the buyers sought satisfaction from other 
Hongkong weavers. Partly due to good profits—that time 
about 10 to 20%—-many Hongkong factories joined in and 
a new business was so born to Hongkong’s weaving industry. 

There was, however, a recession in 1951 when Japan 
was once again open to trade.  Stiff- competition from 
Japanese factories soon drove Hongkong weavers out of this 
business. Many factories closed. It was during the second 
half of 1953 that the business revived as by that time the 


_ British African authorities declared that no import quota 


would be given to Japanese kikoys made from spun rayon 
or fiber yarns. 

From that time on up to the present, Hongkong 
factories have received every month orders of about 10,000 
scores (each two pieces of kikoys of 48” x 78” or 50” x 108’’) 
which valued about $1,000,000. 
factories and quite a number of small ones depending for 
their business on such orders from Africa. Among the 
big ones, the Ng Yee Hing Co, alone is equipped with 150 
electric looms besides a number of supplementary machines; 
600 workers there are working double shift every day. 
Other big factories operate looms from 40 to 80 and 
smaller ones from 10 to 20. 

This business however is not protected by Imperial 
Preference duties. Kikoys from Hongkong are treated the 
same as those from Japan. All are subject to an import 


(Continued on Page 380) 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING 
Report for July and first seven months in 1954 
July Total (Jan.-July) 
Flag Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
British 236 497,041 229 496,712 1,601 3,417,037 1,598 3,400,293 
American 17 88,730 17... 88,730 135 713,894 135 713,894 
Chinese 14 5,369 11 7,986 669,084 90 67,877 
Danish : 18 55,893 18 \ 62,265 124 411,868 123 412,871 
Dutch 18 77,886 18 78,734 110 517,926 ikZ 526,257 
~ Finnish 3 7,924 2 5,406 5 13,712 4 11,194 
French. ; 5 27,605 4 26,170 43 235,001 Al 228,656 
German .... 3 13,348 ig 13,348 23 93,486 23 93,486 
Greek a. — . — — 3 13,120 3 13,120 
Indian — — — — 9 25,511 
Italian 1 6,586 1 6,586 10 48,858 8 40,288 
Japanese 45 111,948 AT 112,036 274 612,847 266 612,551 
Korean | — 2 1,796 2 5,057 6,166 
Norwegian ee 89,591 35 87,738 265 648.498 265 649,808 
Pakistan 3 12,468 3 11,468 5 21.302 5 21,302 
Panamanian 12 19,676 13 21,877 142,156 
Philippine 5 11,185 oo . 8,576 35 86,011 32 78,837 
Portuguese 2 8,386 2 8,386 & 31,466 8 31,466 
Swedish ._.. 7 22,316 7 22,316 "63 182,620 63 182,620 
Yugoslav 1 4,724 1 1,724 1: 1,724 1 1,724 
Total 427 1,057,676 416 1,062,854 2.890 7,285.635 2.873 


7,264,261 


SHIPPING NOTES 


At the recent annual meeting of the Douglas Shipping 
Company Limited, Mr. J. R. Mullion, Chairman, in his ex- 
planatory statement reported that the past year was one 
of the most difficult experienced by .shipowners since the 
-“ of the war. Part of Mr. Mullion’s statement is printed 
elow: 

“Trading conditions throughout the world have become 
increasingly competitive and a serious contraction in world 
trade has dépressed freight rates to a point at which it is 
extremely difficult to find even moderately remunerative em- 
ployment. The volume of cargo offering has shown a marked 
reduction and trading in the basic commodities such as 
coal, grain and sugar (cargoes which are the lifeblood of 
shipping) has been enacted on a reduced scale. Adverse 
trading conditions have not, unfortunately, been offset by a 
fall in maintenance and operating costs which, with few 
exceptions, continue to rise, and there seems no immediate 
prospects of any substantial fall in sympathy with freights. 

“The cost of building a new vessel is now almost four 
times its pre-war price and secondhand values are still well 
out of line with earning prospects. The tendency towards 
lower values in shipping property is amply confirmed by a 
further sharp decline in the value of Liberty type tonnage 
(which type has now been substituted for the old first war 
standard ship as the best guide to ship values). At the end 
of 1952 the value of a Liberty was £240,000—by December 
1953 it dropped to £180,000 and judged by earning poten- 
tialities seems still too highly priced.” 

Yugoslav, German, and Japanese Lines are extending. 
their shipping services to Hongkong while the Maersk Line 
added another new vessel to its fleet for the Denmark-Hong- 
kong route. The “Susan Maersk” arrived in Hongkong on 
her maiden voyage to the Far East from Denmark by way 
of the United States. Messageries Maritimes new steam 
ship “Laos” also arrived in Hongkong from Marseilles on 
her maiden voyage during the second half of August. 

The arrival of the Yugoslav motor vessel “Dinara” in 
Hongkong at the end of July started the regular Far East 


shipping service of the Yugoslav Line. Messrs. Wallem & 
Co., Ltd., are the local agents. Three other Yugoslav vessels. 
which sail between Rijeka and Hongkong are Avala, Ucka 
and Romanija. ‘The m.v. Romanija, with exhibition samples 
of Yugoslav products abroad, reached Hongkong recently. 


The m.y. “Hessenstein’” of Norddeutscher Lloyd arrived 
here on her maiden voyage to the Far East. Local agents 
of this German line are Messrs. Jebsen & Company. Another 
German passenger-cargo liner “Frankfurt” of the Hamburg 
Amerika Line arrived here from Hamburg via Singapore on 
her maiden voyage to the Far East. 


» An Indonesian vessel the m.v. ‘“‘Sawega”’ also called at. 
Hongkong on her maiden voyage to her home port of 
Djakarta from Japan. This vessel was recently completed 
by the Hitachi Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd. of 
Osaka for the Indonesian Navigation Co., Ltd., of Djakarta. 


After a lapse of 13 years, the Japanese shipping liné, 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, will resume their regular Japan-West 
Africa service with monthly sailings beginning September. 
OSK ships will also call at Hongkong. Their HK agents are 
the HK Eastern Shipping Company Limited. 


(Continued from page 368) 


estimated at 7% above that of last year while in many 
countries the maize output is 10% greater. A big area 
near the Huai River has begun reaping a normal harvest 
of maize, sorghum and soya bean despite heavy rains. On 
some 660,000 hectares (1.6 million acres) of low-lying land 
along the tributaries of the Huai River, west of the Hungtse 
Lake, the maize crop this year is as good as last year. In 
Sinkiang the acreage sown in 1953 totalled 1.3 million 
hectares, or some 20% more than in 1949. Grain output 
in. 1953 was 1.6 million tons, exceeding that of 1949 by 
half a million tons. 
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CONOMIC REVIEW “Sept 
Air Traffic in July 
Departures | Acrivais 
Points of Call (Kiles) (Kites) Mail Freight 
Rinedom. 110 4617 (Kilos) (Kilos) 
449 16,949 573 1,885 8,836 
Singapore 327 2.390 4,082 634 622 6,126 | (pro 
Philippine 1.042 1.537 9,433 213 4,573 4,641 to s 
218 2 628 2,612 33 17 1,737 Indi 
165 62 30 82 125 foll 
4,814 32,661 135,179 4,674 22,027 54,687 mar 
Total Aircraft Depart 
parture ~ 263 Total Aircraft Arrival = 265 
the 
mo; 
AVIATION REPORTS ins 
The arrival of SAS’s DC-6, the A 3 | HK 
-0, d Vikin HK 
in August, marked the establishment ir i 
between Hongkong and the Seandinavinn capitals. SAS d 
maintains a weekly service from Stockholm te Hongkon uty of 20%. Free competition therefore necessitates (H 
— of calling en route include Oslo, Copenhagen Sacacr, Hongkong weavers to be constantly on the alert for new be 
orf, Geneva, Rome, Cairo, Karachi, Rangoon, Bangkok and ideas, more efficient production and management and = 
Tokyo. SAS also runs a transcontinental service to Ken working equipment to reduce their : cay Sag se ex) 
and to introduce Africa tories here have been equipped with ra 
ns to tourists, & recently sent an e drying chamb ss ab 
Afr : xperienced ying chambers for drying the dyed 
traveller Olle Nyman on a world wide “see Africa” besides the electric 
During the middle of the month, Air-Indi _ According to Mr. Y. C. Lau, Sales Manager of N of 
, -India I ger of Ng Yee 
started its weekly: service between iengkong’ kikoys are still little dearer 
This new link provides another route for travellers raced b an those manufactured in Japan. The reason is that Bu 
so drei to Cairo, Rome and Geneva as Air-India is also - fiber and cotton yarns are cheaper there. However, tal 
a weekly service between Bombay and these de- ade narrower as Hongkong weavers 
make improvements in their i 
Canadian Pacific Airlines have received permission. to methods and so to reduce their costs Someda aon E me 
extend their weekly flight to Hongkong from Tokyo Thi products may withstand competition from J ok cae ae no 
provides Hongkong with one more DC-6B flight le ‘S the now prevailing import rest eo f 
Cnty dames more : 3 flight per week to port restriction in Africa for Japanese ais 
s introduction of emigrant and fiber would be lifted. ec 
, , demand for passage 
Japan is negotiati able eliver their goods quicker 
ong in November. The Japan Airlines appoint African buyers fu 
-In Taipei, a Government Citation for aviation safety their ord thi COR. 
was awarded to Civil Air Transport recently for CAT’s for J 
vears of scheduled international operation without a pas- 
senger fatality. CAT initiated international operation Hongkong weavers should always work toward | . 
1950 aft P s in q s paring 
d after evacuating the China mainland where it-had con- ae their manufacturing costs so that they can adjust = 
ucted only domestic services. | their prices to meet competition and at the same time to ee 
The resumption of Cathay Pacific Airways’ Skymaster ener’ 2 a cuts to meet the buyers’ demand. They must © tt 
Services in mid-August recalls that CPA started as a private also realize the important fact that the buyers want utilit . 
venture in 1946 but was re-organized in 1948 when Butter- but insist on styling and colours along with it. N id ; h 
field & Swire and their associated shipping interest, together for novel patterns and more fantasti ] spp Olcer se be 
Airways acquired control. The cater to the natives’ flair for b 
be which was shot down off Hainan, went into the growing and steadfast busi * 
service of CPA in September 1949 and ast business. But it needs efficient pro- le 
4730 er “tragic duction management and .creative ideas to keep the existi 
| passengers. demand alive and perhaps cause it to. i 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


BURMA’S CURRENCY 
DEPRECIATION 


The currency of Burma, the kyat 
(pronounced chat) of 100 pya, is linked 
to sterling at K 13.333 or 1s. 6d. per 
kyat. It quotes at par with the 
Indian rupee. Before July 1, 1952 the 
currency was called rupee in Burma but 
following the nationalistic trend of the 
times the native name of kyat was 
introduced. One kyat equals, officially 
and theoretically, 0.186621 grammes of 
fine gold, and. therefore 21 US cents 
(or US$1 = K4.762). On the free 
markets in the Far East the kyat is 
valued at a much lower exchange; the 


rate has fluctuated in recent years but 


has always been considerably below 
the official rate. In recent months 
the: Burmese currency has suffered its 


- most conspicuous discount which was 


not even approached during the serious 
insurrections several years ago. Cur- 


rently the kyat is quoted here officially 


HK$1.20 (or HK$1 = .833 kyat) while 
on the free market the quotation moves 
around HK$ .65 to .69 per kyat 
(HK$1 = 1.47 kyat). The deprecia- 
tion amounts to 42 to 45%. In terms 
of US$ the depreciation of the kyat is 
expressed by the difference in the offi- 
cial and free market rate—21 USc and 
about 11.65 USc per one kyat. 


The depreciation is due to (1) lack 
of confidence in the progress of Burma 


on the part of many aliens (very pro- 


minent in Rangoon) and _ also 
Burmans, (2) heavy outward 
tances not authorised by 


some 
remit- 
exchange 


control, (3) payments for gold bullion 


imports (smuggling), (4) illicit com- 
modity imports. Security in Burma is 
not generally observed and there are 
fears that the unrest will continue with 
economically unfavourable results for 
the Government; at the same time the 
policies of the Government are dis- 
couraging overseas investors and 
induce many aliens to transfer their 
country. Although 
exchange control permits out-transfers 


-at the official rate, many merchants 


cannot show proof for their remit- 
tances abroad as_ they arise from 
obligations entered in contravention of 
existing regulations, and also as many 
merchants do not, in their income tax 
returns, declare all their earnings so 
that they cannot request exchange con- 
trol to grant a transfer of funds they 
have, according to the tax return, 
never earned. Gold imports are illegal 
but nevertheless they are regularly un- 
loaded—probably with connivance of 
some officials (besides, the Government 
is not able to control all the ports: be- 
cause of insurrection). Part of the 


otherwise, the discount will 


supplied by State cows. 


payment for gold imports is made by 
exports of opium—another illicit trade 
activity. The Burmans and other races 
in Burma highly appreciate gold: orna- 
ments and therefore -official imports of 
gold ought to be permitted; however 
the Government must have reasons of 
its own, which some connect with graft, 
te prohibit gold imports while knowing 
its inability to enforce this prohibition. 
Hongkong is a regular exporter of gold 
to Rangoon, and from that city Hong- 
kong and other Far Eastern ports re- 
ceive a regular supply of opium (grown 
in Burma). Certain luxury-type com- 
modities are imported into Burma as 
a result of the high tariff. Import 
licences are available but importers 
are unwilling to pay 100 to 200% duty, 
so they smuggle and remit through the 
black market. The smuggling business 
is almost exclusively in the hands of 
the Chinese. Gold/opium barter and 
gold imports are also the trade mono- 
poly of Chinese. Outward remittances 
without licence from exchange control, 
i.e. at the black market rate, are made 
largely by Indians, Pakistanis and 
Chinese; to a small extent Burmese also 
take part in this business. 

Given peaceful conditions in Sine 
and encouragement for business men 
to stay and invest in the country, the 
kyat should regain its official value; 
remain. 
Generally, the economy of the country 
is not unfavourable. Government en- 
terprise is expanding into every corner 
of the economy—now even milk is 
The private 
sector is worried about the future and 
many alien business men _ think of 
eventually moving to other places. 
However the urge to _ socialise—so 
necessary in a backward country like 
Burma where foreign interests had so 
prominent a position or ‘strangle hold’ 
—is slowly abating and the Govern- 
ment (i.e. the group of patriots in con- 
trol. of the State) is making the in- 
evitable compromises. More compro- 
mises, less socialisation would mean 
more prosperity and contentment. Re- 
habilitation of the country is slow and 
for the time being rice remains every- 
thing to Burma. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Report for week Sept. 6-11: 


Gold 

Sept. High .945 . Low .945 Macao .99 
6 $252%4 251% Low 261%) 
7 252315 251% 
25314 252% 
9 25314 252% 
10 25346 2524 26314 High 


Macao and totalled 7,500 taels. 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2513 and 253%, and the highest and 
lowest were $2533 and 2513. The | 
market was steady and prices moved 
up orderly which was caused by the 
tense Formosan situation. Speculators 
began to take it more seriously and 
took action. The steady market is not 
expected to continue. As cross rates 
are now worked at or above the prices 
of contracting gold, besides large quan- 
tities were contracted recently, the 
bears will very soon face the danger 
of a sudden reverse when shipments 
arrive. Interest for change over in 
fictitious forward favoured sellers and 
amounted to HK$1.40 per 10 taels of 
945 fine. Tradings increased on specu- 
lative buying and totalled 75,800 taels 
or averaged 15,160 taels daily. Posi- 
tions taken figured at 43,600 taels daily 
average. Cash sales amounted to 
17,840 taels, of which 6,340 taels listed 
officially and 11,500 taels arranged 
privately. Imports were mainly — 

xX- 
ports figured at a total of 6,000 taels, 
and were divided 3,000 taels to Singa- 
pore, 1,500 taels to Rangoon, and 
1,500 taels to India. Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$13.10—13.00 and 11.90—-11.70 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.97—37.84 per fine ounce, 
while contracted prices were 37.97— 


37.83 cif. Macao with 38,400 fine 
ounces concluded. 
Silver 
Sept. 6-11 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20¢ coins 
High 8.0 2.80 
Low 5.67 3.65 2.80 


The market was very quiet and idle; 
prices dropped slightly on lack of buy- 
ing orders. Business in bar 1,300 


taels, $ coin 1,500 coins, 20c coins 
2,000 coins. 
US$ 
Sept. T.T. High T.T. Low Notes High Notes Low 
6 $581 579% 579 
7 5814 58034 57934 57914 
58114 580%, 58036 579% 
9 582 5814 58014 579% 
10 582% 581% 5814 58034 
D.D. rates: High 580°, Low 579. 


In following the trend of the gold 
market, and especially good demand 
by gold importers, the market was 
steady with rates appreciating. Aside 
of the Taiwan war news which affected 
the market, less funds from Japan 
and Korea were the other cause. US$ 
rates in Korea were higher and thus 
switch exchange operators had little 
to offer. Since gold import commit- 
ments are to be met and funds from 


Japan and Korea and also those by 
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oversea Chinese remittances are ex- 
pected to be reduced, the market will 
be steady. In the T.T. sector, banks 
sold presumably from Taiwan _ stock 
while Japan and Korea supplies were 
reduced; good demand came from gold 
importers. Business was concluded at 
a total of US$1,590,000. In the Notes 
market, speculators were buying for- 
ward and gold importers acquired cash 
notes, with sellers holding back. In- 
terest favoured buyers and amounted 
to HK$1.44 per US$1,000. Positions 
taken figured at US$3i million per 
daily average. Total business done 
for cash was US$1,129, 000 and for 
forward US$2,460,000. In the D.D. 
‘ sector, the market was very quiet and. 
only ~US$190,000 traded. Oversea 
Chinese remittances in US$ were re- 
duced by about 25 per cent in com- 
parison with the Mid-Autumn Festival 
of last: year. Reasons were that de- 
pendents of Chinese immigrants had 
continued to go abroad, and those left 
in China were prevented from receiv- 
ing and some of the remittances were 
changed into commodities, jewellery 
etc. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.87—1.865, and Japan  0.0136— 
0.01345. Highest and lowest per HK$ 
in foreign currency: Malaya 0.5345, 
Indochina 12.00, and Thailand 3.65. 
Sales: Pesos 220,000, Yen 90 million, 
Malayan $320,000, Piastre 11 million, 
and Baht 34 million. The market was 
rather active with rates littlé changed. 
The activity was due to the increase 
of oversea Chinese remittances, and it 
was reported that remittances from 
South East Asia ports during this Mid- 
Autumn Festival had increased by 
about 30 per cent in comparison with 
those of last year. 


The local Exchange decided to open 
a fictitious forward market for Yen 
Notes beginning 13th of this month. 
Regulations were: trading unit to be 
fixed at 100,000 Yen, deliveries to be 
in notes of 1,000 Yen in denomination, 
interest for the change over to be 
fixed daily with the maximum of .1 per 
cent of the value in HK$; other re- 
gulations to be in line with those of 
US$ and Piastre. As the local stock 
is small, T.T. market for Yen remain- 
ed small. Fluctuations are not ex- 
pected to be big. The Yen note mar- 
ket will not be very active. 
business is some sort of remedy to 
help the Exchange in getting some in- 
come. to get over their financial diffi- 
culty. Also, this will enable Japanese 
goods traders to figure their costs 
easier and ,thus business with Japan 
may increase. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted at $140 
per million; business was very small. 
Taiwan Bank notes quoted $232—227 


per thousand, and remittances at 210. 


This new | 


Little business was concluded. Au- 
thorities in Taiwan prepare early next 
year to let the exchange of Taiwan 
currency become free in regard to im- 
ports and exports. This is a wise 
move in order to stabilize the cur- 
rency. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 15.76— 
15.67, Australia 12.10—12.07, New 
Zealand 14.09—1407, Egypt 14.20, 
Scuth Africa 15.47—15.45, India 15155 
—1.1525, Pakistan 0.98, Ceylon 0.97, 
Burma 0.68, Malaya  1.833—1.83, 
Canada 5.945—5.93, Philippines 1.93— 
1.91, Macac 1.083—1.025, Japan 0.0141 
—0.01375, Switzerland 1.35, France 
0.0153—0.01525, Indochina 0.08175— 
0.0795, Indonesia 0.187—0.186, Thai- 
land 0.266—0.265. The market was 
very quiet. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Fighting over Formosa created an 
atmosphere of caution on the market. 
With the increased activities of Taiwan 
Air and Naval forces along China coast 
and the approach of the Mid-Autumn 
Festival, the turnover dropped_ to 
$300,000 on Friday. With the ex- 
ception cf HK Banks which held steady, 
the market turned easier on a broad 
front. 


The Directcrs of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia & China declared 
during the week an interim dividend of 
714% actual, subject to income tax 
payable on October 1. 


The Nanyang Cotton Mill Limited of 
Hongkong announced that a group of 


Shareholders of the company are 
offering for sale at par through the 
Members of the Stock Exchange, 


400,000 ordinary shares of $10 each 
fully paid, out of a total issued capital 
of $15 million in 1,500,000 shares of 
$10 each. The Company was incor- 
porated in Hongkong as a private com- 
pany under the HK Companies Or- 
dinance in 1932; registered on 2nd 
October 1947; and converted into a 
public company on 26th August, 1954. 
The Mill operates 25,000 spindles and 
257 automatic looms. The land con- 
sisting of a total area of 285,858 square 
feet, has the main frontages between 
Ma Tau Kok Road and Mok Cheong 
Street. The value of the land at the 
end of 1953 was estimated at $17.44 
per square foot. The Directors 
(Kadoorie, Blaker of Gilmans, Benson, 
Hamm of Dodwells, Yung brothers and 
a Wang Yung-cheng) expected to pay 
an interim dividend in November, and 
a final dividend at the Annual General 
Meeting in May 1955. They intend to 
recommend a total dividend of 10% 
free of tax for the year. 
start on the market on Tuesday, 14th 
September. 


Firmer steady 


“Singapore rubber 


Dealings will 


FAR cASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Market Developments ‘during the 
week: Monday: Politico-military deve- 
lopments created an atmosphere of 
caution on the market and most buyers 
preferred to. stick to the sidelines. 
As the trend developed occasional signs 
of easiness appeared and selective 
fractional losses were noted. Wheelocks 
led the drop, and Utilities were on 
offer cheaper than the previous close. 
spots however were 
provided by Lands and Dairies, and 
Humphreys were strong throughout to 
finish at $20.90. The volume amount- 
ed to $1,080,000. Tuesday: Trading was 
again slow on the market but although 
overators were hesitant to take on 
fresh commitments, Monday’s late rates 
were mostly maintained. Banks 
and Unions displayed strong resistance 
throughout the current recession and 
selling pressure had been noticeable by 
its absence. The improvement in the 
rate was not re- 
flected in shares, and this section con- 
tinued neglected. The day’s business 
amounted to $800,000. Wednesday: 
With the exception of H.K. & S. Banks 
which held steady, the market turned 
easy on a broad front in the morning 


and declines were the rule. Most of 
the activity occurred in Humphreys 
whose fluctuation was irregularly 


lower, while Utilities quietly followed 
the trend and suffered fractional losses. 
Scattered enquiry for rubbers found 
small offerings at 80c in Amalgamated, 
and at midday the undertone of the 
market was uncertain. The turnover 
was down to $565,000. Thursday: 


There was no major alteration to the © 


market but some progress was made as 
trading progressed. Dairy Farms after 
a weak start moved off the bottom 
on cheap buying and bargain hunting, 
and finished some 50 cents better on 
the day. Utilities were quieter than 
usual though supported and showed 
fractional gains. Providents, Hotels, 
and Lands came in for scattered at- 
tention and were always resistant, but 


Cements repeated recent softness due» 


to uncompleted profit-taking. 


Singa- 
pore rubber was 


stronger following 
higher New York advices and local 
shares attracted speculators. In an 
uneventful day the close was steadier. 
The volume amounted to $900,000. 
Friday: Activity on the market was re- 
duced to a minimum as interest was 


tion, and the approaching Mid-Autumn 
Festival holiday were responsible for 
the dull conditions. In small business 
Providents made some headway, and 
Dairies were mentioned 20 cents better 
than the previous close. Lands flatter- 
ed momentarily, but drifted back to 


$60 as supply exceeded demand, Else- 


where the market was featureless and 
the close was quiet. The day’s busi- 
ness amounted to $300,000. 

The closing rates at the end of the 
week were: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


814% Loan (1934 & me 92 nom. 
314% Loan (1948), 92 -b 


noticeably lacking. The political situa- 
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Banks 


H. K. & S. Bank, 1710 b; 1720 s. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £9914 nom. 
Chartered Bank, 45/- nom 


_ Mercantile Bank A. B. B., nom. 


Bank “of East Asia, 196 nont. 


Insurances 


Union Ins., 90744 b; 915 s. 
Lombard Ins., 51 nom. 
China Underwriters, 8 nom. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 180 nom. i 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 81% nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 33% sa. 
Shells (Bearer), 98/9 nom. 
U. Waterboats, nom. 
Asia Nav., no 


Wheelocks, 7.60 s; a. 60/. 55 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & x. Wharves, 69 nom. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.525 b. 
H.K. Docks, 23 s 


— 14 b; 14.10 s; 14/14. 10/14. 


S'hai Dockyards, 1144 nom. 
Mining 


Raub Mines, 314 nom. 
H.K. Mines, 5c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 10.60 b; 11 3; 11/10.80 sa. 
H.K. Lands, 59% b; 60 s; 60/6014/60.- sa. 
S’hai Lands, 1.40 nom. — 

Humphreys, 20.70 s. 

H.K. Realties, 2.075 b; 2.15 s. 

Chinese Estates, 210 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 18.40 b; 18.70 s. 
Peak Trams (F. Paid), 65 nom. 
Peak Trams (P. Paid), 32 nom. 
Star Ferries, 137 
Yaumati Ferries, 153 b. 
China tights (P. Paid), 1214s; 12.40 sa. 
H.K. Electrics, Ex. Div. b; 82% s. 
Macao Electrics, 11.40 nom. 


Sandakan Lights, 9%, nom. 


Telephones, 26.80 b: 27.30 s; 27 sa. 
Shanghai Gas, 80c 


Industrials 
Cements, 27.10 s. 
Ropes, 17.70 nom. 
Metal Industries, 1.70 nom. 
Amoy Canning, 28 nom. 


Stores 


\ 


Dairy. Farms, 24.70 b: 24.90 s; 24.80 sa. 


Watsons (O), 18 nom. 
Watsons (N), 17.10 nom. 

L. Crawfords, 23.60 nom. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord. ), 31 nont. 
Sinceres, 2.80 nom. 

China Emporium, 9.40 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 132 b. 
Wing On (HK), 52 nom. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 15.90 nom. 


International Films, nom, 

H.K. Constructions (F. Paid), 2.90 b. 
H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 1.60 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 11144 nom. 

Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 

Marsman (HK), nom. 

Yangtsze Finance, 5.80 n 


om. 
Allied Investors, 4. 025 b; 4.10 s; 4.05 sa. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 1% nom. 
Textile Corp., 7.05 s. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 8lc b; 88c s; 8le sa. 
Anglo-Dutch, 40¢ nom. 

Anglo-Java, 10¢c nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 2% nom. — 
Java-Consolidated 25¢ nom. 

Kroewoek Java, 30c nom. 

Langkat, 80c nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1.10 b. 

Shanghai Kelantan, 60c nom. 


Shanghai Sumatra, 31%4 nom. 


| Sungala, 2%, nom. 


Ziangbe Rubber, 45 nom. 


-tions on exports 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Trading last week remained slow. 
China negotiated more direct ship- 
ments from supplying’ sources outside 
the market; Taiwan showed some in- 
terest in pharmaceuticals but  contri- 
buted little active support; Korea 
selected several popular items; Japan 
offered further price-cuts for sundries; 
and Indonesia provided more enquiries 
than orders. China produce enjoyed 
steady support from European and UK 
sources; pharmaceuticals. attracted 
Korean, Taiwan and Chinese interests; 
industrial chemicals remained steady 
on the strength of China orders and 
Taiwan enquiries; metals registered 
active local support for selective items; 
paper was barely steady; cotton yarn 
was firm while piece goods remained 
sluggish. Other developments during 
the week: (1) Trans-Pacific Freight 
Conference lines announced reduction 
in freight rates for shipments of follow- 
ing HK products to the US:—water 
chestnuts from US$42 to $35.75 per 
ton; canned fish from $54 to $46; 
sundries, bean sticks, pickles, salted 


_ fish, preserved ducks from $55 to 


$46.75. (2) US authorities now per- 
mit the import of chinaware and refined 
menthol, a type of synthetic menthol, 
without special US Treasury Licence. 
‘Cassia, hitherto exempt from US 
Treasury Licence when imported from 


Indochina and Indonesia, will require a. 


licence when imported from all areas 
except Indonesia. Jewellery contain- 
ing semi-precious stones will require a 
licence when imported from or through 
Hongkong, Macao, the USSR and Com- 
munist nations. (3)  Japan’s restric- 


extended to cover metals, machinery 
and certain types of sundries. 

China & Taiwan: China sent L/Gs 
totalling over HK$1 million to HK for 
the booking of indent orders from 
West Europe for pharmaceuticals, in- 


dustrial chemicals and dyestuffs. During 


the week China 


exported 
hydrochloride 


of Chinese 


ephedrine 


than orders from Taipei. 


Korea & Japan: Orders from Korea 
were limited to selective items of 
pharmaceuticals and paper. After the 
issuance of new import licences next 
week, large scale procurements would 
begin. Japan offered further price- 
cuts for sundries. At much 
prices Hongkong booked 3,000 dozens 
of fountain pens last week. Due to 
import restriction on Japanese goods in 
Singapore, Indonesia, India and Thai- 
land, there was a sharp drop of indents 
for Japanese sundries. 

Indonesia & Thailand: 
importers displayed interest in indus- 
trial chemicals, paper, machinery, 
metals, cotton and .piecegoods but 
active transactions were few. In view 
of the growing budget deficit and in- 
flation in Indonesia, foreign exchange 


Indonesian 


would only be available for the imports 


to Indonesia were. 


origin to 
- Hongkong. There were more enquiries 


reduced. 
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of essentials. Thailand recently im- 
posed restrictions on imports of Japa- 
nese goods via Hongkong and there 
was also a drop in her purchase of 
China produce from Hongkong. 
Bangkok obtained some requirements 
from Singapore which imported various 
China produce direct from China at 
competitive prices. Orders from Thai- 
land were therefore limited to Hong- 
kong products and supplies other than 
those from Japan and China. Last 
week, it bought from HK 10,000 bales 
of wheat flour, over 1,000 bales of 
cotton yarn and 10,000 bags of granu- 
lated sugar. 


China Produce: Price-gains in over-— 


seas markets and. short supply situa- 
tion on local market induced improve- 
ments of several popular items last 
week. Floods in India _ caused price 
of black tea to edge up; woodoil gain- 
ed more ground due _ to higher floor 
price in China; peppermint oil stiffened 
by restricted supply; menthol crystal 
firmed on US import relaxation; Dairen 
soya beans improved on the strength 
of export demand and speculative buy- 
ing; and dried chilli & bitter almond 


improved on short supplies and good 


local and export demands. Canada 
was interested in menthol crystal, 
cassia lignea, sesamum_ seed, hog 
bristles, feathers, cassia oil, walnut 


meat, aniseed oil but as most of the 
transactions were under negotiation, it 


provided little stimulation to the 
market . | 
Pharmaceuticals: China enquired for 


200,000 vials of dihydro-streptomycin, 
booked 50,000 vials and negotiated for 
more direct shipments from France. 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders | 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend in res- 
pect of the year 1954 of 70 
cents per share, free of tax, has 
been declared payable on and 
after 17th September 1954. 


_ Applications for Dividend War- 
rants should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to the Regis- 
tered Office of the Company, P. & 
O. Building, 4th Floor. 


The Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
the 3rd day of September 1954 to 
the 17th day of September 1954, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
Gibb, Livingston & Co., Ltd., 
Agents. 


Hong Kong, 
5th August, 1954. 
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China placed indent orders for peni- 
cillin procaine oil of 3,000,000 units 
in 10 ce vials. Other items which 
China enquired for were potassium 


bromide, sodium bromide, sodium ben- 
-zgoate, and iso-nicotinic acid hydrazid 


powder. Korea and Taiwan provided 
active support for  sulphonamides, 
glucose powder and santonin§ crystal. 
With the exception of above items, 
trading on the whole was slow. 


Metals: Due to lack of export de- 
mand, there were fewer indent book- 
ings and the market developed sales 
pressures on heavy stocked items such 
as mild steel round and flat bars. On 
the other hand, demand from _ local 
industries stimulated prices of tin- 
plate, galv. iron sheet, ungalvanized and 
galv. iron pipes, black plate and tin 
plate waste waste. 


Industrial Chemicals: China bought 
various popular items from the local 
market. Due to lack of _ sufficient 
stocks, China negotiated indent orders 
for potassium bichromate and granu- 
lated borax. Prices of sodium  per- 
borate, shellac, sodium bichromate, and 
petrolatum ffirmed on low stocks. 
Heavy stocks weighed down prices of 
sodium hydrosulphite, sodium _ silicate 
and caustic soda, 


Paper: Local demand kept the mar- 
ket steady but as. quantities were 
limited, prices failed to improve. Due 
to Korea’s restrictions on imports of 
Japanese products, local dealers order- 
ed small quantities of Japanese paper 


for local consumption only. Popular 


active items included M.G. ribbed kraft, 
cellophane, woodfree printing, news- 
print in reams, duplex board, straw 
board, art printing and unglazed kraft. 
Indonesia, Taiwan and Korea circulated 
many enquiries during the week and it 


was hoped that these would develop — 
into active trading during coming > 


weeks. 


Cotton Yarn & Piecegoods: With 
good local support from weavers, cot- 
ton yarn ruled steady throughout the 
week. Thailand procured some Hk 


yarn but export demand on the whole 


was sluggish. The increase in cotton 
quotation kept yarn prices firm. 
Cotton piece goods remained sluggish. 


,Flour, Rice & Sugar: More arrivals 
from the US, Canada and Aus- 
tralia plus the news of the opening 
of the Hongkong Flour Mill before end 
of September depressed prices during 
the week. Trading in rice was slow 
and prices declined. Less than 10,000 
bags of rice were transacted and the 


: 
AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review can be made at 
reduced rates to the following 
destinations :— 3 


United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand 
at HK$ 112 or £7. - 


Air delivery to the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 
face mail at HK$120 or £7.10- 
or US$21. 


| Subscription prices are for one. 
year but_ subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. 


London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W. i 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


Hongkong Office 
322, Queen’s Building 
Tel. 32429 


Tokyo Office 


407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 
Marunouchi 


| Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


stock was heavy. Taiwan granulated 
sugar registered minor gains on ac- 
count of Korean orders. Local demand 


also improved but prices on the whole 
declined. ~ 


Trade in August 


Total Merchandise—Imports: $270,- 
667,511; Exports: $200,498,707; Total: 
$471,166,218. This represents a de- 
crease of $13,936,758 in the total value 
of trade for August, compared with 
July, 1954. This is solely due to a 
decrease of $16,909,125 in the value 
of imports compared with the previous 
month, but has been offset by an in- 


crease of $2,972,367 in the value of 
exports, 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The foilowing | new private companies were 
during the week ended September 


Lincoln and Company (Hongkong) Limited— 
Merchants, general importers and_ exporters: 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, 
Room 14, Printing House, Victoria; Subscribers 
—T. S: Loh, 7, Fuk Kwan Avenue, Hongkong, 
Merchant; B. L. Chang, 124, Boundary Street, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Hawthorn Kiang, 507, 
United Apartment, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Un Long Chun Hing Investment Company 
Limited-—-To purchase, take on lease or in ex- 
change, hire or otherwise acquire any land and 


* Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN 
>for and on behalf of The Far Eastern ‘ 
» Economic Review Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
ying, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Econontic Review is 
published weekly and printed in Hongkong 
by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, 
C. 


* 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas 
$93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


ESTABLISHEO 61841 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 
@ MERCHANTS | 


SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYOS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOBUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


[ok 


hereditaments of any tenure; Nominal Capital, 
$400,000; Registered Office, No. 44A, Yau San 
Street, Un Long, New Territories, Hongkong: 
Subscribers—Chau Wan, 3, Tak Hing Street, 
pe Kowloon, Merchant; Chow Chi Chung, 96, Main 
Street, Un Long, New Territories, Merchant. 
é 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N Ve 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited | 


Capital issued & fully paid up .. Nfl. 33,000,000.- . 
| Reserve Funds ; 
30 DAY EXCURSION FARES) ‘Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
| Branches:— | 
: 170 T0 K V0 Netherlands — Sumatra:— Lombok:—. 
|| The Hague Djambi Ampenan 
HK $ 70 40 “Rotterdam — Hongkong. 

| Japan:— | 
On any of B.O.A.C.’s three Diatarta 
weekly flights between Hong 
Kong and Tokyo 30 kilos Bandjermasin 

traditional B.O.A.C. service. |} 
Consult your Travel “Agent, or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. Soerabaia _ _ Makassar Bangkok 


Telephones 27794, 59161 Representatives in London and New York. 


Correspondents Farqughout the world. 
B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 4 Canada:— 


The Mercantile Bank of Canada, 
. Banking business of every kind transacted. 
H. Sardeman, 
| Manager. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS: ALRWAYS CORPORATION 


-044 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong | 


Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


FINAN 
| SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
| REAL ESTATE 
| MERCHANDISING 
| INSURANCE 
| WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 


| 
| MOTOR VEHICLES 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVIAN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. _ 


| 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly. Service : 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(inctuding BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Antsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


Fertilizer 
Materials 


Vegetable 
Oils 


Industrial 
Chemicals 


2 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 
TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 


Branches in MADRID, MANILA, TOKYO, SEOUL, WASHINGTON, D. C., U.S. A. 


Industrial 
Minerals 


Agricultural 
Chemicals 


Feeding 
Ingredients 


Cable Address: “Woodward” TELETYPE: PHIO9 


FAST 


winGs 


NEW YORK 43% hours 
CHICAGO 407 hours 
MONTREAL 42 hours 
HAVANA 463 hours 


OF 


AIR 


Canadiax Pacific AIRLINES 


Union Building, Hongkong. 


THE 


*’North and South America 


0 service to 


Only One-Airline, 
One Airplane Service 


to 


Phones 32066-7 


WORLD'S GREATEST 


TRAVEL 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 


LT D. | | Established 1832 


14/ 18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK | toa 
“BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


TAIWAN & KOREA 


| 
HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN | 
Importers and Exporters, 


Tea and General Merchants, 


Insurance, Shipping and | 
Air Transport 

| Importers, Exporters, Shipping and | | 

| Insurance Agents, Machinery and | | 

| Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration GENERAL MANAGERS: | 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd 


Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 


Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers ‘The Australia China Line | 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and | _ The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co. Ltd. _ | ) 
GENERAL AGENTS: | 
Lombard Insurance Co., Limited | 
H E A D O F F IC E: : British Overseas Airways Corporation 
| 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 | AGENTS: ge 
| Glen Line Limited | | 
| - Royal Mail Lines Limited | 
BRANCHES: Prince Line Limited 
| Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. | 
fo | HONG KONG | MANILA Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
| TOKYO NEW YORK Furness, Withy & Co, Ltd = 
| : | The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 
| YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
| KOBE CANTON’ Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. ol 
| 3 Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. a 
OSAKA | FOOCHOW’ Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | | 
ee Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
| Business temporarily suspended. The Legal ‘Insurance Co. ‘Ltd. | 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. e. | 
| The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. | 
SUBSIDIARIES :— The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd. | 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | Hong Kong Airways Limited | | 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. | se | 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd. Nairobi, | 2 | 
= THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
| Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver CORPORATION LIMITED. — | 
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A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK . 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA | 
M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” .... .... 17 
M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” .... .... .... Oct. 2 
M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... .... Oct, 17 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. . 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... .... Sept. 14 


MS. “LAURA | .... Sept. 16 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Oa 7 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” ... .... .... Nov. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 

M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Sept. 15 
MS. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Oct. 14 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 


M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .. Sept. 23 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” ..... .... .... Oct. 6 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Yel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 


27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. | | vai. 


Incorporated in India 


with Limited Liability 2 

Authorized Capital: ............ .. HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: .......... HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 9,638,000.- 

| e: 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ..... HK$24,096,000.- ; 
BRANCHES 
} | 
¢ Cc. 
| INDIA | B. 
89 Branches established in all the important places. 
PAKISTAN | FRENCH-INDIA 
) BUI 
Karachi Pondicherry CE} 
4 
BURMA MALAYA lt 
Akyab | Penang 
Bassein Singapore | ) | 
Moulmein 
Mandalay { HO) 
Rangoon | 
IND 
LONDON: 
| ] 
15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. ? 
? 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT | ne 
| 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes. 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first- 
class Bankers, 


.4 Queen’s.Road 
Hong Kong | D. P. SARIN 
Tel, 36071-2-3 Manager. 


ipa 
@ 
Managed by : 
| 


